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Self-deceptions 

Jack Conrad’s ‘Programming the 
Russian Revolution’ recycled some 
very old myths on Bolshevism, but 
these were interwoven with some 
self-deceptions ( Weekly Worker 
November 30). 

According to Jack, Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks had a programme of per¬ 
manent revolution before 1917. Con¬ 
rad acknowledges that “Lenin held to 
an evolutionary schema similar to that 
which informed the Mensheviks”. 
Lenin had a variation of the Menshe¬ 
vik theory of historical stages: first the 
democratic or bourgeois revolution 
and then the socialist revolution Jack 
claims this bad theory did not get in 
the way of revolutionary practice. 

This wrong theory did get in the 
way ofrevolution in 1917, when Bol¬ 
shevik leaders in Russia did not real¬ 
ise the significance of workers’ power 
and the soviets. They were fighting 
for the Leninist minimum programme 
of democratic revolution. They had 
been trained in Lenin’s harsh polem¬ 
ics against Trotsky and his theory of 
pennanent revolution. 

One phrase about uninterrupted 
revolution in 1905 does not make a 
theory. Itsimply meantthe two histor¬ 
ical stages were not watertight com¬ 
partments, but there would be a 
transition from one to the other. As the 
comrade concedes, “the Bolsheviks 
envisaged a phase of controlled de¬ 
velopment of capitalist production 
and economic relations”. 

Lenin’s theory of the democratic 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
peasantry left vague the specific na¬ 
ture of political power flowing from 
the alliance of the proletariat and 
peasantry. This was a weakness, not 
a strength, leaving the Bolsheviks 
without a clear understanding of the 
nature of the Russian Revolution 
until th q April theses of 1917. 

The Bolsheviks did not fight their 
way to power in 1917 with the mini¬ 
mum programme, as Conrad asserts. 
They fought their way to power 
against the minimum programme and 
the constituent assembly. They built 
the soviets, but theoretically support¬ 
ed the sovereignty of the constituent 
assembly, not realising the funda¬ 
mental clash between them. They dis¬ 
persed the assembly against their 
long-standing minimum programme. 
Barry Biddulph 
email 

Not transitional 

Jack Conrad suggests that the de¬ 
mand for a federal democratic repub¬ 
lic in Britain is transitional to socialism 
(‘Our republic, November 23). He 
thinks that unless working class lead¬ 
ers adopt this demand socialism will 
be impossible. This is because the 
demand entails “draconian inroads 
into the sacred rights of property”. 

Conrad’s vision of transition is 
open to the objection that these as¬ 
pects of democratic republicanism 
have already been realised elsewhere. 
For example, people in the USA and 
other parts of the world are armed 
Civilian militias play an important role 
in the politics of contemporary Iraq, 
Somalia and Sudan. S imilarly religious 
institutions and state are separated in 
France, Turkey and theUSA. Moreo¬ 
ver, in the former USSR and states 
modelled on it, such as Cuba, landhas 
been nationalised. By attempting to 
extract a surplus from workers through 
bureaucratic forms of control, it is ar¬ 
guable that the Soviet regime made 
“draconian inroads into the sacred 
rights of property”. 


Yet, despite measures that Conrad 
thinksareessential to socialism, work¬ 
ers remained atomised and divided 
People’s militias, nationalisation of 
landand the abolition of private prop¬ 
erty brought workers no closer to re¬ 
alising liberation within a planned, 
democratic alternative to capitalism. 

If Conrad wants to prevent discus¬ 
sion of the historical contribution of 
Trotsky’s Transitionalprogranvne to 
Marxism, he will fail. This remains as 
important a document for education¬ 
al purposes as Engels’ Critique of the 
Erfurt progranvne. 

Conrad is, of course, correct to 
state that working class rule will be 
democratic. The democratic fonns 
workers create from below will, I pre¬ 
dict, exclude the notion of an elected 
monarch. However, I reckon he will 
be more successful in attracting 
workers to the movement for social¬ 
ism by calling for the abolition of 
wage-slavery than the abolition of 
the British monarchy. 

Paul Smith 
Glasgow 

Soviets 

I’m a little confused as to how the 
CPGB views the practical process of 
revolution if it doesn’t necessarily 
believe it can only come via soviets 
or other forms of popular working 
class resistance and control. 

To my understanding the revolu- 
tionofl905 and latertheOctoberRev¬ 
olution showed Marxists the most 
effective method of working class rule 
to date: the organisation of the class 
based on workers’ councils that have 
organically sprung up in the course 
of struggle. This development nailed 
the lid on the coffin of those social¬ 
ists who continued to make a fetish 
of the idea of gaining a majority in 
parliamentary organs, as opposed to 
the organisation of the class on the 
ground, or those who adopted a pure¬ 
ly ‘socialism from above’ partyist 
stance. It truly gave us a first-hand 
view of how a workers’ republic could 
effectively be organised on a demo¬ 
cratic and accountable basis. 

So, is the soviet system now to be 
discarded because the Russian work¬ 
ers’ republic, during the course of 
civil war and the bureaucratic expan¬ 
sion of the state, mutated into what I 
view as a fonn of state capitalism? I 
think not, and I do not believe the 
CPGB is arguing this. However, I am 
slightly perturbed as to the notion 
that we should not fall into the “trap 
of fetishising the soviet form” (‘Turn¬ 
ing unfortunate necessities into vir¬ 
tues’, November 18 2004). 

We should not make a fetish of an¬ 
ything, but if the history of the work¬ 
ers’ movement is anything to go by, 
it has shown us that the soviet meth¬ 
od, coupled with the existence of a 
revolutionary party, is the most effec¬ 
tive mechanism of class organisation 
on the field of higher working class 
politics, and ultimately the conquest 
of power. 

Dan Read 
email 

De St Croix 

A small correction to my ‘Three polit¬ 
ical commitments’ article ( Weekly 
Worker September 14). 

I wrote that (among other reasons 
for not committing any new party to 
Trotskyism as theory) we should rec¬ 
ognise that “the work of Hill on the 
English bourgeois revolution, of 
Hilton on medieval peasant strug¬ 
gles, or of de Ste Croix ( Class strug¬ 
gle in the ancient Greek world ) are 
genuine contributions to Marxist the¬ 
ory in spite of being written by au¬ 
thors who were politically Stalinists 
or fellow-travellers”. 

Comrade Cliff Slaughter has toldme 


that he knew de Ste Croix well in the 
latter part of his life, when he wrote 
Class struggle in the ancient Greek 
world, and that at this time he “was in 
no sense whatsoever a Stalinist or 
fellow-traveller”. I am happy to accept 
the correction. 

However, my underlying point was 
that we have to take seriously theo¬ 
retical work produced by people who 
accept politically a part (at least) of the 
basic theoretical ideas of Stalinism. I 
do not think the validity of this point 
is affected by the fact that de Ste Croix 
is not an example of it 
Mike Macnair 
email 

You decide 

Peter Burton misunderstands my point 
entirely (Letters, November 30). 

I concede that the new Campaign 
for a Marxist Party has no policies at 
the moment. However, the campaign 
decided on various principles, one of 
which was to create a truly democrat¬ 
ic organisation. This means comrades 
are encouraged to join the campaign 
precisely to discuss its programme 
and policies over a period of time in 
an open and democratic process. De¬ 
cisions will be taken at a special con¬ 
ference called in a year’s time. 

Peter seems stuck in the time warp 
of bureaucratic centralism, where pol¬ 
icies are decided on by small cliques 
and percolated downwards to the 
members. 

DaveSpencer 
Coventry 

Open book 

I was absolutely gobsmacked to read 
Hillel Ticktin’s nonsense regarding 
Karl Popper’s alleged claims about 
the philosophy of Karl Marx: “So Karl 
Popper is plain stupid when he ar¬ 
gues that Marx wanted to subordi¬ 
nate the individual to the state. If he 
had ever read any Marx he would not 
have said that, since Marx stood for 
the exact opposite. Marxism is the 
only philosophy which really does 
stand for the individual because it is 
the only philosophy which is able to 
reconcile the individual and society 
as a whole” (‘The transition to social¬ 
ism ’, November 30). 

Ticktin has obviously not taken the 
trouble to read Popper. One of his 
major works, The open society and its 
enemies, is a critique of three major 
philosophers: Plato, Hegel and Marx 
Most of the 300 pages of the second 
volume are devoted to a close analy¬ 
sis of Marxian texts andindeed almost 
every paragraph is riddled with direct 
(annotated) quotations from Capital 
and other texts, all of which are rigor¬ 
ously analysed and discussed - most 
of the conclusions Popper reaches are 
exactly the opposite to what Ticktin 
would cause us to expect. 

While I am not defending all of 
Popper’s ideas, essentially he is not 
setting out to show that Marx is 
‘wrong’: rather to demonstrate that 
Marx’s work (like Freud’s), is not ‘sci¬ 
ence’, as it does not generate ‘testa¬ 
ble’ hypotheses. Bearing in mind The 
open society was largely written dur¬ 
ing the late 1930s, Popper’s exposi¬ 
tion of Marx’s concerns regarding 
human ‘freedom’ and his drawing of 
a sharp line between what Marx ac¬ 
tually said and the manner in which 
he was ‘misrepresented’ by many of 
his disciples, show him very much 
on top of his subject. 

Bob Potter 
email 

Anarchist candle 

I do wishMarxistswouldtry to remem¬ 
ber they are meant to be materialists 
when they critique anarchists. Hillel 
Ticktin states that a “great deal of 


Marx’s time was spent in fighting 
Proudhon, whose ‘socialism’ consist¬ 
ed in a large number of individual arti¬ 
sans competing for a market”. 

Proudhon spent time on artisans 
simply because most working people 
at the time were peasants and artisans, 
as Marx (at times) admitted For large- 
scale industry Proudhon was firmly in 
favour of workers’ cooperatives to 
replace capitalist wage labour. 

Unlike Marx, Proudhon aimed his 
socialism for the times he lived in and 
did not think that it had to wait for the 
complete victory of capitalism. As 
such, it would be nice for Marxists to 
accurately reflect Proudhon’s ideas 
and place them in some kind of histor¬ 
ical context before dismissing them. 

It would also help ifMarxists got their 
facts right too. Ticktin states Marx 
“also opposed Bakunin, who argued 
that one had to rely not on the class as 
a class, but the underclass, the unem¬ 
ployed”. Except that Bakunin argued 
no such thing. As he put it, “For the 
international to be a real powei; it must 
he able to organise within its ranks the 
immense majority of the proletariat of 
Europe, of America, of all lands.” 

So much for relying on the “under¬ 
class, the unemployed”! Bakunin, of 
course, did point to a “bourgeois-in¬ 
fluenced minority of the urban prole¬ 
tariat” and contrasted this minority to 
“the mass of the proletariat, both ru¬ 
ral and urban”. He was not alone. 
Marx talked about the trade unions in 
Britain being “an aristocratic minori¬ 
ty” which the “great mass of workers 
... has long been outside”. Lenin ar¬ 
gued that “a section of the British pro¬ 
letariat becomes bourgeois”. 

I wouldtakeTicktin’s comment that 
“their alternatives were not worth a 
candle” more seriously if he did, in 
fact, accurately state what those al¬ 
ternatives actually were. It would 
help immensely ifMarxists would 
read some anarchists before com¬ 
menting on the subject. I would rec¬ 
ommend www.anarchistfaq.org as a 
good starting place, 
lain McKay 
email 

Dreams 

Simon Keller accuses the Weekly 
Worker of not answering his criticisms 
(Letters, November 30). In fact the crit¬ 
ic isms he makes have all been covered 
on numerous occasion in the paper. It 
is simply that he disagrees with us - 
in part because he clearly does not 
understand what we say or what we 
are trying to do. 

So, without much hope that it will 
leadto a meeting of minds, Iwillmake 
a brief attempt to addressthe criticisms 
he raised in his original letter of Sep¬ 
tember 21 - although in all honesty he 
needs to go back and reread the de¬ 
tailed articles on these subjects that 
have already appeared. 

His first criticism is that the CPGB 
is not internationalist because we 
have not set up our own exclusive 
‘international’ like nearly every oth¬ 
er leftwing group. But these ‘oil-slick 
internationals’ - the International So¬ 
cialist Tendency, Committee for a 
Workers’ International, League for a 
Fifth International and so on - repre¬ 
sent no serious class forces any¬ 
where and actually represent a 
sectarian barrier to genuine proletar¬ 
ian internationalism. If you cannot 
build a substantial organisation in your 
own country, it is useless to imagine 
that you can build one worldwide. 

We propagandise for a party in Brit¬ 
ain, which we envisage would be a 
component of a genuine internation¬ 
al, and have produced a Draft pro¬ 
gramme that could act as a starting 
point for the unity of communists on 
that basis. This may just be empty 
words to comrade Keller, but without 
this development we will continue to 


be trapped between ultra-left sectari¬ 
anism and popular frontism, which 
always leads to our defeat. We are also 
for a Communist Party of the Europe¬ 
an Union - the slogan appears on our 
masthead every week. 

Comrade Keller’s second complaint 
relates to the CPGB’s participation in 
Respect. In particular he states that 
our two motions to the 2006 annual 
conference did not refer directly to the 
working class or put forward a “vision 
of an alternative socialist society” 
(November 30). This is a verynarrow- 
ly based criticism. Our whole engage¬ 
ment within Respect is premised on 
the need to put forward such a vision 
- which we do, consistently, in the 
Weekly Worker. 

The handful of motions we are able 
to get onto the conference agenda are 
just one small part of that and we are 
forced to prioritise what we are able 
to raise each year. In 2005, for exam¬ 
ple, we called on Respect to commit 
itself to working class socialism, and 
we have also proposed motions on 
such basic socialist principles as sec¬ 
ularism, open borders, a workers’ rep¬ 
resentative on a worker’s wage, a 
woman’s right to choose an abortion 
and republicanism. 

The truth is, though, that comrade 
Keller is not really interested in the 
best motions to put to Respect con¬ 
ference. He thinks that no-one should 
touch popular fronts with a bargepole. 
We disagree - the best way to fight 
opportunism is from up close: criti¬ 
cisms from the outside are less point¬ 
ed and less effective. 

Phi I Kent 
Haringey 

Sickening 

Hah! Respect’s got 2,000 student 
signed up members? Nonsense! They 
only rallied 100 people to their Re¬ 
spect student conference. Pathetic! 
Their membership is dropping! Ha- 
ha, diddly-dee! No democracy, no 
democracy! 

Is it just me, or do these sound like 
the rantings and ravings of a tiny sec¬ 
tarian marginal group that has failed 
to achieve even a quarter of the 
amount Respect has achieved over 
the past five years? 

For an organisation that claims to 
support the Respect coalition in prac¬ 
tice against other electoral alliances, 
the CPGB and the Weekly Worker 
seem to have a completely irrational, 
emotionalist disregard for their own 
logical party stance - not to mention a 
lack of party discipline. 

Respect and the Socialist Workers 
Party have failings- it is true andmost 
members of these organisations will 
accept that But if the CPGB is to be a 
member of Respect in any meaning¬ 
ful form and expects to actually influ¬ 
ence what is the most significant left 
movement in this country today, then 
it must be in the spirit of membership 
and not simply out of a lack of any¬ 
thing more productive to do. 

Certainly, to see the reporters of 
the Weekly Worker revelling shame¬ 
lessly in the lack of purity within the 
Respect movement is a sickening 
and horrific sight. 

Charlie Fairhurst 
email 

Political remark 

In her report on the Socialist Party an¬ 
nual school, Helen Broadhurst says 
SP comrades are “almost incapable of 
understanding that these [political] 
issues requirepoliticalratherthansim¬ 
ply trade union-style answers” (‘Is¬ 
lamists and infidels’, November30). 

Why then does the SP stress con¬ 
stantly the question of a new political 
party to unite all sections of the work¬ 
ing class? Its material links the fight 
against racism to the fight against cap- 
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italism and the necessity of a socialist 
society. Isn’t this political? 

Nicola Cassini 

North London 

Elitist CPGB 

Lawrence Parker, in reporting on a 
session at the SP’s recent school, 
says: “To simply call him a bourgeois 
politician (despite the deep flaws in 
McDonnell’s politics) is an evasion” 
(‘Dead ducks and labour pains’ No¬ 
vember 30). Who called JohnMcDon- 
nell a bourgeois politician? I must 
have missed this. 

Parker goes on: “Star of the show 
was Jackie Bury from Medway SP, a 
young comrade” who told Andrew 
Fisher of Labour Briefing that, as 
he was a Labour Party member, she 
and her mates would not “smile at 
him in the street” because “we fuck¬ 
ing hate youse”. 

The general point being made was 
that young people will not be per¬ 
suaded to join Labour because they 
hate it (and all other establishment 
parties). Maybe this was crudely put, 
but it illustrated a correct point. 
Clearly, Labour does not have a 
youth membership, which is a seri¬ 
ous problem for those who want to 
transform it. 

What the elitist CPGB really object 
to is normal working class people join¬ 
ing in a debate and putting points in 
their own words. 

As an aside, Lawrence doesn’t take 
up the argument about the class char¬ 
acter of the Labour Party and argue 
why it is still a bourgeois workers’ par¬ 
ty. Maybe this is for a future issue? 
Dario Knezevic 
Hull 

Modest hopes 

In her introduction to your coverage 
of the SP school, Tina Becker writes: 
“The comrades were hoping for mass¬ 
es of disillusioned Labourites, left re¬ 
formists and trade unionists to join 
the campaign to set up a Labour Par¬ 
ty mark two.” 

Where did the SP say the Campaign 
for a New Workers’Party was gping to 
attract a mass basis immediately? 
Where did it say it was going to 
launch a party on its own and in the 
immediate future? IheardSP comrades 
being positive, for sure, but nonethe¬ 
less modest and realistic about its 
immediate prospects. Clearly the pros¬ 
pects for a new party to develop are 
linked to many factors, not least the 
level of class struggle in society, as 
well as other subjective factors. 

Where did the SP call for a Labour 
Party mark two? I have never seen 
this written or heard it call for this. 
This is just your interpretation. Why 
not phone up the SP and ask them if 
they call for a Labour Party mark two, 
then print their reply - and then your 
reply to this? 

Karl Shay ne 
London 

Support act 

I was pleased to see the Weekly Worker 
recently publish letters supporting the 
plight of Industrial Workers of the 
World/National Union of Journalists 
members previously employed by Tom¬ 
my Sheridan and Rosemary Byrneinthe 
Scottish parliament before Byrne and 
Sheridan split from the Scottish Social¬ 
ist Party (Letteis, November 30). 

The fact that socialists are unwilling 
to honour contracts with their workers 
is nothing short of disgrace, as are at¬ 
tempts by Solidarity to portray the 
IWW as “taking sides” with the SSP 
Richard Griffin 
email 

SSP smears 

S imon Young and Rob Blow are among 
many on the left who have been taken 
in with the disinformation propagated 


by the SSP on possible job losses 
among their staff as a consequence of 
the split with Solidarity (Letters, No¬ 
vember 30). 

The truth is that when the split oc¬ 
curred Tommy Sheridan and Rosemary 
Byrne made an offer to redeploy staff 
that would have resulted in no redun¬ 
dancies. This offer was described as 
very reasonable by the Scottish par¬ 
liament and the NUJ, but was rejected 
by the SSP staff. 

What the SSP wants is for Tommy 
and Rosemary to go on paying for a 
full complement of staff for six MSPs 
to work for the four remaining SSP 
MSPs. This is not only illegq 1 under the 
rules of the parliament it is politically 
plain daft. 

Having rejected this reasonable offer, 
the SSP was warned three months ago 
by parliament that it should either ac¬ 
cept the offer or take alternative action. 
I has chosen to do neither, thereby cre¬ 
ating its own crisis. It is as if it wants to 
he martyred, so it can then attack Tom¬ 
my Sheridan, which appears to be its 
major preoccupation at present 

The NUJ did not give full backing to 
the SSP, as it claims, but asked its Scot¬ 
tish organiser to negotiate to try and 
save all the jobs; this he is trying to do 
with the full cooperation of Tommy 
Sheridan and Rosemary Byrne. 

Comrades on the left will understand 
that in any split there are always two 
sides to the story (there is a full account 
of Solidarity’s position on its website). 

Tommy Sheridan and Rosemary 
Byme have a lifelong commitment to 
trade unionism and workers’ rights, 
and smears such as these are a serious 
attack on their reputation as socialists 
and trade unionists. 

Hugh Ken- 

Solidarity press officer 

Mortal danger 

Fascism, primarily represented in the 
UK by the BNP, embodies a mortal 
danger to the working class. 

‘No platforming’ fascists, or deny¬ 
ing them any opportunity to distribute 
their filthy ideas is not a tactical ques¬ 
tion at all, as Simon Wells states (Let¬ 
ters, November 23). Rather it is about 
strategy and whether we are in favour 
of defending someone’s bourgeois 
democratic rights while they carry out 
their violence, ultimately against the 
working class and its organisations. 

Those on the ‘left’ who oppose ‘no 
platform’ - usually in order to ‘defend 
free speech’ or some other variant on 
bourgeois democratic norms - expose 
themselves in front of advanced work¬ 
ers for the charlatans that they are. 
Steve Revins 
Birmingham 

What’s in a 
name? 

In response to your article on Exeter 
University’s Christian student society, 
the dispute over the name of the Evan¬ 
gelical Christian Union is far from being 
a matter of “hot air” (‘No bans on Chris¬ 
tian fundamentalists’,November 23). 

The so-called ‘Christian unions’ 
based in universities and colleges ex¬ 
clude and discriminate against the vast 
majority of mainstream Christians. They 
systematically block non-evangelical 
Christians - including catholics and or¬ 
thodox Christians - from speaking at their 
meetings or standing for committee 
positions. This discrimination is explic¬ 
itly written into their constitutions. 

It is ludicrous for Christian students 
to be denied freedom of speechand the 
freedom to stand for election at socie¬ 
ties calling themselves ‘Christian un¬ 
ions’. This is why it is of the utmost 
importance for ‘Christian unions’ to be 
renamed to reflect their true nature, as 
has happened in Exeter. 

Recently, the independent Christian 
think-tank Ekklesia released a report 
entitled United we stand?, which con¬ 
tains the following recommendation: 


“If CUs continue to pursue a narrow 
doctrinal basis, they should change 
their names to something more appro¬ 
priate. This will help to avoid misun¬ 
derstandings in the future, but also 
make it clear that they are one Christian 
society among many.” 

The turbulent situation in Exeter is a 
direct result of a dispute over the socie¬ 
ty’s misleading name, and so it is impor¬ 
tant not to underestimate the significance 
of what the society is called. 

Finally, just to clarify a point of fact: 
the original change of name from 
‘ChristianUnion’to ‘Evangelical Chris¬ 
tian Union’ took place after a Christian 
student brought a motion to the stu¬ 
dent guild’s 2006 AGM, which was 
passed by those in attendance. The 
name change was not ‘unilaterally’ 
brought about by the guild. 

Tim Paulden 
email 

Specific point 

I must insist that VN Gelis gets his 
facts right. Then he might be able to 
address his political problems with 
immigrants (Letters, November 30). 

He says: “The TGWU has a specif¬ 
ic policy of agreeing to the recruitment 
of workers on lower wages or not do¬ 
ing anything to stop this”. What “spe¬ 
cific policy”? In what document or on 
what website is this to be found? 

Of course, the “specific policy” of 
the TGWU and all unions is to total¬ 
ly oppose all this, as is the logic of 
their position as recruiters of op¬ 
pressed workers. In fact, they have 
launched specific campaigns against 
this very thing. You may claim that 
they do not do enough, but that is a 
very different matter. 

As for OieNewsLine piece ofNovem- 
ber 15, VN Gelis says: “ Newsline [sic] 
recently reported that eastern Europe¬ 
an workers are on £7 an hour instead of 
£10.63 [the correct rate is actually 
£10.33] at the Holloway bus garage.” 
News Line did no such thing. 

What happened was they inter¬ 
viewed a driverwho apparently saidhis 
name was Robert Chang (there have 
been instances of drivers giving the 
names of others to reporters to avoid 
victimisation or to target others in this 
dispute) on the Willesden garage pick¬ 
et line on November 14 and after a 
number of good points the paper quote 
him saying the following: “They em¬ 
ploy Polish workers, pay them £7 an 
hour and then take three of those 
pounds for accommodation,” adding, 
“he alleged” to cover themselves 
(www. wrp .org .uk/ ne ws/1693). 

This is one of those wild rumours 
spread by those who resented the 
employment of a largenumber ofPolish 
drivers at the end of the summer in 
gqrages throughout London because 
this reduced overtime opportunities. I 
had to scotch such rumours in my own 
gqrage to defend the Polish drivers on 
more than one occasion. It is totally, 
utterly and completely untrue and to 
repeat such a thing as fact in this dis¬ 
torted form without checking is dis¬ 
graceful. 

Gerry Downing 
London 

Simple question 

I asked Phil Kent a very simple ques¬ 
tion in relation to the possibility of the 
Israeli Jewish working class allying 
with the Palestinians. Can someone 
give an example of a settler working 
class that has allied with the oppressed 
masses of the indigenous population? 

Phil has, however, provided one. 
TheUnited Irishmen of 1791 .Now I am 
second to none in my admiration for 
Wolfe Tone and this wonderful exam¬ 
ple of a section of the settler protes- 
tant population joining hands with the 
oppressed catholic peasants, but a 
movement of the protestant working 
class they were not 
Tony Greenstein 
Brighton 


ACTION 

London Communist Forum 

Sundays, 5pm, Diorama Arts Centre (D2), 3 Euston Centre, London 
NW1 (Warren Street tube). 

December 17: Jack Conrad on ‘Jesus: committed Palestinian 
revolutionary, or pro-Roman pacifist creep?’ 

December 24 and 31: No forum. 

January 7: ‘Dialectics: conclusion’, using Frederick Engels’s Anti- 
Diihring as a study guide. 

Sheffield Communist Forum 

Wednesdays, 6pm, Sheffield Student Union. 

December 13, 6pm: ‘Socialism and the tactics of the class struggle’, 
using VI Lenin’s Karl Marx as a study guide. 

December 13,7.30pm: Debate - ‘How should Marxists unite?’, 
meeting room 2, University of Sheffield Students Union, S10. 

Speakers: Ben Lewis (CPGB), Dan Randall (AWL). All welcome. 
Qrganisedby CPGB. Call Lee for details: 079 5 8 447815. 

South Wales Communist Forum 

Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

Hope Not Hate 

Billy Bragg tour against the BNP, Friday December 1 to Sunday 
December 17: Concerts at York, Holmfirth, Burnley, Glasgow, Perth, 
Aberdeen, Hackney, Cambridge, Bristol, Birmingham, Reading and 
Brighton. In support of Searchlight, Unite Against Fascism, Love 
Music Hate Racism, Show Racism the Red Card, the Leftfield at 
Glastonbury. Sponsored by Unison, GMB and Amicus. 

More details: Geoff Martin (0783 1 465 1 03). 

Sturdy Beggars Group Theatre 

Friday, Saturday December 8-9, 8pm: Marx - Ron Blair’s play about 
Karl Marx’s years in London. West London TU Club, 33-35 Acton 
High Street, London W3. Directed by Jack O’Connor. Tickets £7 
(£5 concessions). 

Historical Materialism 

Friday December 8-Sunday December 10: Annual conference, Clore 
Management Centre, Birkbeck College, School of Oriental and 
African Studies, Malet Street, London WC1. Suggested donation: 

£30 waged, £15 unwaged. 

More information: www.brill.nl/uploadedfiles/509.pdf. 

Communist Students 

Saturday December 9, 12 noon: Launch conference, Arts Tower, 
Sheffield University campus. Proposed agenda: constitution; 
amendments to ‘Who we are and what we fight for’; election of 
executive; campaigns and political priorities. 

More details: 07890 437497 (Ben); 
info@communiststudents.org.uk. 

Stop the BNP 

Saturday December 9, 1pm: Counter-rally, Central Park, Dagenham. 

Oiganisedby Unite Against Fascism. 

www.uaf.org.uk 

Yiiiukoglu memorial lecture 

Saturday December 9, 1.30pm: ‘Fortress west - globalisation and 
free movement’, Marx House, 37aClerkenwell Green, London EC1. 
Speaker: Mike Macnair (CPGB). 

Organised by Union of Turkish Progressives in Britain. 

Film-makeis Against the War 

Sunday December 10, 6.30pm: Screenings and discussion. The 
Hub, 5 Torrens Street, London EC1 (nearest tube: Angel). 

Freelance video editor Euan Donaldson will show examples of his 
work and discuss his experience in making political and 
campaigning films. 
www.mondediplofriends.org.uk 

Unite Against Fascism 

Saturday February 17 2007, 10am: national conference, TUC 
Congress House, Great Russell Street, London WC1. 
www.uaf.org.uk. 

Respect women’s conference 

Saturday March 3 2007: ‘Women and politics today’, South 
Camden Community School, Cbarrington Street, London NW1 
(near Kings Cross). Open to Respect members and supporters. 

Sessions include: Women and imperialism; Muslim women and 
politics; Abortion - should we defend a women’s right to choose?; 

The raunch culture and sexual exploitation; Does positive action 
work? More information: Jennifer Braunlich (0870 850 1978; 
jemifer@respectcoalition.org) 

No One Is Illegal 

Saturday March 24 2007: Trade union conference against 
immigration controls, Asylum Link, St Anne’s church, Overbury 
Street, Liverpool 7. 
info@noii.org.uk. 

Campaign for a Marxist Parly 

Secretary: PO Box 70 5 3, Glasgow G449AQ. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email 
rdgroup@yahoo. co. uk 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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TURKEY 


Holy diplomacy 
amid coup rumours 

The pope’s visit has laid bare the deep divisions in Turkish society. Esen Uslu of the Communist Party of Turkey reports 



L ast m on th’s b rief vi si t of t he po pe 
to Turkey in the midst of that 
country’s increasingly strained 
relations with the European Union was 
the subject of much press coverage 
and interest here. Commentators not¬ 
ed that this was the first trip of Bene¬ 
dict XVI to a muslim country, and the 
third visit of a pope to Turkey. 

Cardinal Ratzinger, before he was 
elected to the top job in the Vatican 
last year, was renowned for his anti- 
islamic and anti-Turkish sentiments. 
While still a cardinal he spoke 
against Turkey joining the EU and 
unsurprisingly he is not greatly 
loved either by officialdom or the 
religious public. His first papal gaffe 
came when he quoted a Byzantine 
emperor’s words degrading the ba¬ 
sic tenets of islam, and by doing so 
he contributed greatly to the islam- 
ophobia prevailing in Europe and 
the US after 9/11. 

Ecumenical? 

The pope originally intended to visit 
the ecumenical patriarch of the East¬ 
ern Orthodox Church, situated in the 
Fener district of Istanbul along the 
shores of the Golden Horn. The patri¬ 
arch heads what is known as the‘Greek 
patriarchate of Fener’ in the official 
parlance of secular Turkey, which 
refuses to accept the ‘ecumenical’ ti¬ 
tle and formally defines the institution 
as coming under the governor of Is¬ 
tanbul province. 

However it is known, the patriar¬ 
chate has been a thorn in the flesh not 
only of Hie state, but of islamic Tur¬ 
key, which takes a dim view of its rela¬ 
tions with the EU and with the 
christian-westem world in general. 
The religious foundations and cleri¬ 
cal schools attached to the patriar¬ 
chate have long been the subject of 
controversy over issues of freedom of 
conscience and property rights. 

The holy father of the catholic 
world intended to meet his counter¬ 
part in the Eastern Orthodox Church 
as part of the prolonged attempt to 
settle disputes that originated in the 
11th century when the predecessors 
of both excommunicated each other. 
In those days Rome might send the 
crusaders to sack Orthodox Con¬ 
stantinople on their way to rescue the 
holy lands from the clutches of the 
infidel mu slims. Today, under the 
prevailing atmosphere of peace and 
reconciliation, the pope merely want¬ 
ed to visit the patriarch in Istanbul, 
while placating the muslim world. 
After all, the patriarch, for his part, 
has dropped by in Rome several 
times over the last four decades. 

However, the secular islamic offi¬ 
cials of the Republic of Turkey were 
offended by the nature of the pro¬ 
posed visit. They pointed out that 
the vicar of christ is also the Vatican 
head of state. Clearly, then, the oc¬ 
casion should be a state visit and 
must therefore start with a meeting 
with the president of the Republic of 
Turkey and the compulsory outing to 
the mausoleum of Ataturk (Benedict 
would also get to talk to a govern¬ 
ment minister or two). 

After lengthy negotiations, the 
pope’s trip was given the necessary 


makeover and was eventually pre¬ 
sented as an official state visit with 
just a side interest in religion. 

Presidency of religious 
affairs 

As part of the official schedule, the 
pope’s stay in Ankara included a visit 
to the presidency of religious affairs 
(DIB). According to the secular sys¬ 
tem of the republic, this person is not 
a religious leader representing either 
the whole or a part of the islamic pop¬ 
ulation, but a mere clerical official, the 
head of a department of state. How¬ 
ever, for the islamist mice gnawing 
away at the edges of the secular re¬ 
publican project, the meeting had an 
important meaning. 

In reality this department has a 
huge budget and workforce under its 
command. It oversees all Turkey’s 
mosques and their imams and muft¬ 
is. Its status as a department of state 
is a blatant breach of secularist prin¬ 
ciples, especially given its role in 
European countries, where it is at¬ 
tached to embassies and consulates 
to oversee the religious activities of 
the Turkish migrant population. The 
papal visit gave the DIB the religious 
representation its strives to be ac¬ 
corded, albeit unofficially. 

The Islamist Justice and Develop¬ 
ment Party (AKP) government used 
the visit to strengthen the position 
of DIB, to the chagrin of secular 
democrats. Following the controver¬ 
sy caused by his anti-islamic 
speech in Germany, the pope was 
more than willing to provide a sop 
to islamist sentiment. 

Cold feet syndrome 

However, after all their efforts to rede¬ 
signate the visit and use it to further 
their own agenda, suddenly the AKP 
big wigs got cold feet. Facing oppo¬ 
sition from rightwing islamists as well 
as the powerful secularist army and 
state officialdom, and a general pub¬ 
lic dissatisfied with developments in 
the EU, they then tried to avoid even 
meeting the pope. 

The foreign minister jetted off to a 
meeting god knows where. The prime 
minister was scheduled to fly to Riga 
to attend to the Nato summit the same 
day. The minister of state for religious 
affairs disappeared into another hole. 
Nobody wanted to be seen in close 
proximity to the pope. 

Last-minute diplomatic efforts 
forced prime minister Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan to change his schedule to 
meet the pope at the airport for a 20- 
minute chat. In the end, he did it in 
style, graciously welcoming the pon¬ 
tiff off the plane on the tarmac. 

Protests in Istanbul 

The islamists tried their best to milk 
the controversy created by the pope’s 
Regensburg remarks to serve their 
own anti-christian, anti-western agen¬ 
da by organising a large rally in Istan¬ 
bul before the visit. They managed, 
because of lax security, to perform a 
mass namaz- ie, the muslim prayer rit¬ 
ual - in the Ayasofya museum. 

Also known as Hagja Sophia Basil¬ 
ica, the Ayasofya museum was the seat 


of the patriarchate before the Turkish 
conquest of Istanbul. After the con¬ 
quest it was converted into Istanbul’s 
first mosque, but was taken over by 
the state in the 1930s. Itis stillconsid- 
ered a holy site by orthodox Christians 
and islamists, while traditionalists and 
nationalists also claim it as their own 
as a symbol of the conquest. 

The namaz was a direct response to 
the pope’s earlier request to be al¬ 
lowed to pray at the museum. The 
secular foreign ministry declined to 
grant permission, but considerately 
included a stopover at Ayasofya on 
the itinerary. And both parties agreed 
to a visit to the Blue Mosque, which 
stands just across the square. 

It is understandable that the pope’s 
visit to the museum should arouse 
such passion in the islamists, who not 
only look in awe to the conquest, but 
celebrate the conversion of such an 
important church into a mosque and 
condemn the ending of religious ob¬ 
servance at Ayasofya. 

Pressure within 

So the islamist protest action had two 
targets: to condemn the pope, who 
represents the westem-christian world, 
and to condemn the secular republic. 
They also damn the government that 
came out of their midst, but is now re¬ 
garded as nothing but a puppet of that 
Christian club, the European Union. 

The protest created a backlash from 
secularists in the army and state bu¬ 
reaucracy, as well as from a large seg¬ 
ment of population, who view with 
disdain the growing influence of the 
islamists and the government’s ac¬ 
commodating attitude. The protest 
came right after the funeral of former 
prime minister BulentEcevit, the ‘con¬ 
queror’ of Cyprus, the issue whichhas 
given rise to strong secularist senti¬ 
ment directed against the government 
in recent years. 

Secularism is also identified with 
Turkish ‘independence’, which al¬ 
ways comes to the fore when things 
go wrong or when the bureaucratic 
state structure is challenged. When 
the US attempted to force Turkey to 
participate in the Iraq war, this was 
said to be an affront to the independ¬ 
ence of the state - although member¬ 
ship of Nato since the 1950s is not 
regarded in that way. These ‘secular¬ 
ists’ also claim the independence of 
Turkey is under threat when the EU 
requests some moderation in the crude 
and sometimes brutal methods of 
government 

These anti-islamist and pro-‘inde¬ 
pendence’ sentiments were so high 
that some so-called social democrats 
even calledfor military intervention to 
move against the AKP government. 
During the summer, a reshuffle of top 
commanders of the armed forces 
sparked rumours of military interven¬ 
tion, of a new junta formed by junior 
officers dissatisfied with the govern¬ 
ment. Justbefore the papal visit News¬ 
week reported that the likelihood of 
another military coup was 50-50. 

Turkey is entering a period of ten¬ 
sion. Next spring sees presidential 
elections, to be followed by a general 
election in the autumn. The islamists, 
with their majority in the general as¬ 


sembly, are at present calling the tune, 
but the secularist, republican and pro- 
‘independence’ forces are dead 
against moves to elect prime minister 
Erdogan as president. They are hying 
all types of persuasion and coercion 
to avoid such an outcome. 

The AKP wants to be seen as both 
‘moderate islamist’, as it was called by 
the ‘greater Middle East’ US policy¬ 
makers, and ‘pro-European’ by inviting 
the pope. It is doing its best to muster 
as much support as possible from its 
European and American friends to re¬ 
sist the internal pressure. 

Pressure without 

Meanwhile the government is hoping 
that Turkey’s EU membership appli- 
cationcanbe kept on track. Duringtbe 
pope’s visit itbecame obvious that the 
EU was ready to suspend negotia¬ 
tions. It seems ongoing negotiations 
have been left in limbo. 

While this is celebrated as a victo¬ 
ry by anti-muslim and anti-Turkish 
elements within the EU, in fact the 
stumbling block seems to be Cyprus. 
Turkey did not sign the agreement 
that was to open the negotiations for 
accession, and stated that it would 
not open its ports to Greek Cypriot 
shipping until the isolation of the 
Turkish Cypriot community was end¬ 
ed. It was obvious that such a posi¬ 
tion was untenable. 

The EU has accepted south Cy¬ 
prus into membership, even though 
Greek Cypriots voted ‘no’ in the ref¬ 
erendum to reunify tire island in ac¬ 
cordance with the Annan plan. The 
pressure exerted by the EU has fo¬ 
cused less and less on ‘human rights’ 
and democracy, and more and more 
on the single issue of Cyprus. Right- 
wing secularist-republicans, as well 
as militarist-expansionists, are ada¬ 
mant they will not accept any com¬ 
promise on Cyprus unless the price 
is right 

The hapless government has tried 
desperately to reconcile these conflict¬ 
ing forces. In the end their efforts 


came to nothing: the EU seems set to 
take a dim view of this slight to the will 
ofthe mighty, while the Turkish repub¬ 
lican-military right will not allow the 
government to make concessions 
over Cyprus. 

Actually the Cyprus issue has be¬ 
came a Trojan horse for those who 
oppose Turkey’s membership. It has 
served as a convenient pretext for 
those who hate the very idea of those 
barbaric Turks, who massacred ortho¬ 
dox Christians and occupied their 
land, now spreading the ir muslim faith 
further west. The actual causes and 
history of the conflict in Cyprus, as 
well as the ongoing isolation of the 
Turkish Cypriots, are forgotten. 

Fault lines 

The papal visit provided a number of 
opportunities to paper over the 
cracks. The pope said he believed 
Turkey’s place was in the EU and 
during his visit to the Virgin Mary 
Church in Ephesus he carried a Turk¬ 
ish flag to placate the secularist na¬ 
tionalists. He also seems to have 
smoothed over some ofthe differenc¬ 
es with the Greek Orthodox Church, 
which does not recognise the prima¬ 
cy of the Istanbul patriarch. 

One thing is for sure, though - 
there can be no papering over the 
cracks which divide Turkish socie¬ 
ty. If anything, the old fault lines 
were made even more apparent. The 
visit took place under conditions of 
a big security presence that were im¬ 
posed on Istanbul. Large areas of the 
city were sealed off and there was a 
massive police numbers on the 
streets, with an array of clerical, traf¬ 
fic and passport officials drafted in 
as reinforcements. ‘Security’ meas¬ 
ures included that old practice of 
detaining ‘trouble-makers’ without 
charge or evidence of any offence 
for the duration. 

With the renewed rumours of a 
looming coup, the visit was even con¬ 
sidered by some to be a dress rehears¬ 
al for a military takeover • 
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VENEZUELA 


Chavez landslide 

After Chavez’s victory in the presidential election, Venezuela is at the crossroads, writes Nick Rogers. The 
working class must assert its political independence 



W ith tens of thousands of ju¬ 
bilant supporters - most 
sporting red shirts and many 
the trademark red beret - cheering his 
every word, Hugp Chavez announced 
from the balcony of the Miraflores 
presidential palace thearrival of “a new 
era, a point of departure and a point of 
advance”. What is more, “The funda¬ 
mental strategic line is the deepening 
and widening of the Bolivarian revolu¬ 
tion towards socialism.” 

On December 3 Chavez won his 
third presidential election with 63% of 
the vote. This was several percentage 
points higher than his margin of vic¬ 
tory in 1998 and2000, but -despite the 
70% turnout by the 16 million-strong 
electorate - almost three million votes 
short of the 10 million Chavez had set 
as his campaign target. 

Still, the victory is emphatic and, for 
once, the opposition candidate - on 
this occasion, Manuel Rosales of the 
non-traditional party, Nuevo Tiempo 
(New Time), and governor of the oil- 
rich state ofZulia- has not called foul. 
He conceded defeat relatively grace¬ 
fully as soon as the result became 
obvious. A year ago the opposition 
withdrew from congressional elec¬ 
tions just a few days before the vote, 
claiming the voting system was 
rigged Then Chavez supporters end¬ 
ed up with pretty much all the seats. 
This removed any legislative block to 
the progress of the “Bolivarian revo¬ 
lution”, but allowed the Venezuelan 
opposition and, significantly, the Bush 
White House to continue to paint the 
Chavez regime as presiding over an 
authoritarian state. This time round, 
some of the traditional political par- 
tie s, such as Democratic Action (AD), 
continued to call for a boycott of the 
political process - no doubt realising 
that Chavez would not be beaten. 

The election campaign of Rosales 
resorted to scaremongering. At his fi¬ 
nal election rally on November 25 Ro¬ 
sales claimed that “Socialism of the 
21st century” (the declared objective 
of Chavez) was an attempt to “control 
the life of the Venezuelans, tell them 
what to eat, how much to eat, how to 
study, so that we all depend on the 
state ...” He went on to repeat that con¬ 
stant refrain of the Venezuelan middle 
classes and bourgeoisie that Chavez is 
heading towards “Castro communism” 
and the “Cubanisation of Venezuela”. 
Several months earlier in an interview 
with a Miami TV station Rosales had 
made an ill-advised, if illuminating, 
comment that was interpreted as an 
attack on Venezuela’s poor, the main 
recipients of Chavez’s welfare pro¬ 
grammes. Referring to “the 33% of 
what they call Chavismo”, he dubbed 
the majority of them “parasites who 
live off the government and are sub¬ 
sidised by the state”. 

The Rosales rally attracted hundreds 
of thousands of supporters. Chavez’s 
rallies mobilised equally large numbers, 
demonstrating that Venezuelan socie¬ 
ty continues to be highly polarised. 
Chavez, of course, survived a military 
coup in 2002 that for48 hours removed 
him from office; a two-month employ¬ 
er lock-out that closed down most of 
the oil industry; and in 2004 a recall 
referendum. Rosales had signed the so- 
called Carmona decree, promulgated 
by the 2002 coup leaders that dis¬ 
solved the national assembly and su¬ 
preme court - a fact he has been 


frequently reminded of over the last 
few months, but which he now de¬ 
scribes as a “mistake”. 

Despite the acrimony that always 
accompanies tests of power between 
Chavez and the bourgeois opposition, 
some within the government are keen 
to put out conciliatory feelers. Jose 
Vicente Rangel, writing in his regular 
newspaper column, on December 4 
advised: “The faction of the opposi¬ 
tion that has reacted sensibly to their 
defeat and demonstrated its demo¬ 
cratic vocation should be taken into 
consideration Chavez needs interloc¬ 
utors beyond Chavismo .” 

The Chavez regime has consistent¬ 
ly shown a reluctance to drive home a 
decisive political advantage. In April 
2002 Chavez was swept back to the 
presidency on a human tide of protest 
descending from the shanty towns 
that ring Caracas. Mass protests 
erupted in other Venezuelan cities. 
This was the first time during the 
Chavez presidency that the mass of 
the working class and poor had be¬ 
come active participants in the “Boli¬ 
varian revolution”. Chavez’s response 
was to announce that he was 
“sheathing” his “sword” and to call 
on his supporters who were occupy¬ 
ing the streets of central Caracas to 
return to their homes. The people 
Chavez had appointed to the board of 
the state oil company, precipitating 
the social crisis at the beginning of 
2002, were sacked. Yet several months 
of official negotiations (overseen by 
the Organisation of American States) 
through 2002 led directly to the fierce 
two-month-long struggle for surviv¬ 
al during December-January 2002-03, 
as Venezuela’s bourgeoisie attempted 
to close down the economy. 

Eventually, Chavez did assert his 
control of the state oil industry (see 
‘Working class project for Spanish 
America’ Weekly Worker December 1 
2005). And once again the working 
class and poor mobilised to defeat an 
offensive by the bourgeoisie - the 
lock-out. The subsequent flow of 
funds from the oil industry has al¬ 
lowed a massive increase in spending 
on education, health, housing and 
other areas of social provision (taking 
government spending from 19% to 
31% of GDP). Much of this has been 
delivered via missiones that circum¬ 
vent the traditional ministries and in 
some cases allow fora degreeof work¬ 
ing class self-organisation. And, 
since the beginning of 2005, a hand¬ 
ful of factories have been nationalised 
(usually following occupations by 
their workers). Elements of workers’ 
self-management have been intro¬ 
duced in these and some other state 
enterprises - the most far-reaching 
probably being in the state-owned 
aluminium company. 

But what remains most striking af¬ 
ter eight years of the “Bolivarian rev- 
olution” (and two years of “21st 
century socialism”) is how little the 
structure of the state and the econo¬ 
my has been transformed The degree 
of obstruction to popular initiatives 
within the state bureaucracy, includ¬ 
ing by government ministers, is a con¬ 
stant refrain. Tackling outright 
corruption was one of the themes of 
the election campaign. All talk of 
grassroots, participative democracy - 
often encouraged by clauses con¬ 
tained within the new constitution, 


drafted and overwhelmingly ap¬ 
proved by referendum in 1999 - will 
leave no secure, permanent mark, as 
long as the traditional centres of (es¬ 
sentially undemocratic) power are 
waiting in the wings to seize back the 
political initiative. 

The economy remains manifestly a 
capitalist one. The Chavez govern¬ 
ment has launched no major wave of 
nationalisation. And, as the economy 
has rapidly expanded in recent years 
on the back of the oil boom, the capi¬ 
talist class has been amongst the ben¬ 
eficiaries, leading some commentators 
to speak of a boli-burguesia (Bolivar¬ 
ian bourgeoisie). An article in The Fi¬ 
nancial Times (not usually a journal 
that is overly supportive of Chavez) 
carried a headline on August 17 boast¬ 
ing, “Venezuelan bankers get rich from 
Chavez revolution”. Venezuelan fi¬ 
nance capital is in fine fettle. The FT 
reports that bank assets rose from 
$29.3 billion to $39.8 billion in2005 and 
“the consumer load portfolio has in¬ 
creased by about 200% over the past 
two years”. Despite this gpod fortune, 
Venezuela’s banking fraternity express 
hostility to new regulations forcing 
them to roll out micro-credits and lend 
to farmers at below-market rates. Un¬ 
doubtedly, the financial section of the 
boli-burguesia followed their class 
instincts and backed Rosales. 

Rosales was obliged to make a pitch 
for the votes of poorer Venezuelans. 
He spoke of himself as “a new presi¬ 
dent for the new social democracy” 
and came up with his own plan for 
spreading the oil wealth more evenly. 
He proposed a debit card scheme - 
labelled MiNegra (my blackone) -that 
would pay a basic monthly wage for 
the unemployed among the poor and 
“lower middle classes” of between 
$280 and $460, depending on the price 
and level of production of oil. 

Accompanying this proposal was a 
populist critique of Chavez’s use of oil 
to buy diplomatic influence around the 
world, and to try and cement an alliance 
of nations prepared to stand up to the 
United States on the world stage. Ro¬ 
sales alleged that Chavez had squan¬ 
dered some $36 billion on ventures 
such as subsidising the sale of cheap 
oil products to the poor of the United 
States (through the Venezuelan-owned 
Citgo chain of petrol stations). 

Certainly Chavez has been en¬ 
gaged in an intensive round of diplo¬ 
macy that bastaken him across Africa 
and to Byelorussia, Russia, Iran and 
China. Venezuela withdrew its ambas¬ 
sador from Israel in protest at the in¬ 
vasion of Lebanon. Diplomacy paid 
off in terms of an arms deal with Rus¬ 
sia, a joint car plant with Iran, and in¬ 
vestments in the oil industry by 


China. Across Latin America in 2006 
perceived Chavez allies have won 
elections in Brazil, Nicaragua and Ec¬ 
uador. In Peru and Mexico the candi¬ 
dates backed by Chavez were less 
successful - although in Mexico Lopez 
Obrador is contesting the outcome of 
the presidential election. 

Many of Chavez’s hopes for a break¬ 
through in 2006 were focussed on se¬ 
curing a non-permanent place for 
Venezuela on the United Nations secu¬ 
rity council. Chavez returned from his 
travels seemingly confident that he had 
secured enough votes in the general 
assembly. However, in the exhaustive 
ballots (in which votes are cast in secret ) 
Venezuela led only once and ultimately 
Panama emerged as the successful com¬ 
promise candidate. Chavez’s speech to 
the general assembly, in which he lik¬ 
ened Bush to the devil and complained 
of the stench of sulphur, is cited as the 
moment when the tide turned agpinst 
Venezuela’s candidacy. 

The salient point, however, is that an 
‘antifimperialist front’ with the likes of 
Iran, Byelorussia, Russia, China and 
Zimbabwe, all of whose presidents 
Chavez has hailed as brothers in arms, 
is a very poor substitute for building 
solidarity with the oppressed and ex¬ 
ploited working classes of these coun¬ 
tries - and with the working class of 
Latin America. A platform on the UN’s 
security council would do next to noth¬ 
ing to advance this objective. That is 
to confuse diplomacy (necessary even 
foraworkers’ state) with a genuine rev¬ 
olutionary solidarity - which is built by 
revolutionary organisations and par¬ 
ties, rather than state to state. 

But then it is far from clear that 
Chavez and his closest political allies 
understand “21st century socialism” to 
mean more than the development of a 
strong national capitalism sustaining 
a generous welfare state in a multi-po¬ 
lar world where the hyper-imperialism 
of the United States is held in check 

Earlier in the year the independent 
trade confederation, the UNT, was 
thrown into crisis when the factions 
closest to Chavez refused to counte¬ 
nance electing an executive (formed 
in 2003, the federation is yet to demo¬ 
cratically elect its leadership). Their 
spurious (and as it turns out, futile) 
justification was that all efforts must 
be turned to securing 10 million votes 
for Chavez. 

Chavez’s election platform was giv¬ 
en the title of the Simon Bolivar Na¬ 
tional Project. Its key themes were a 
new socialist ethic against corruption; 
a new socialist productive model; rev¬ 
olutionary participative democracy; 
the “Bolivarian ideal of supreme so¬ 
cial happiness”; balanced internal 
economic development; the promo¬ 


tion of a multi-polar world; and the 
further development of the Orinoco 
heavy-petroleum belt to make Vene¬ 
zuela a global energy power. 

For all the socialist rhetoric of the 
platform, it is two political initiatives 
promoted by Chavez during the elec¬ 
tion campaign that require a response 
from Venezuelan socialists and work¬ 
ing class activists. First, at a rally on 
September 9 Chavez called for a single 
united political party of the Bolivarian 
revolution “to represent the republic 
and the revolution to the world and 
establish the strongest connections 
with the greatest revolutionary parties 
throughout the world”. The party, 
which will presumably unite Chavez’s 
own MVR movement with the various 
parties that represent factions of the 
left in the governing coalition, is sched¬ 
ule d to be launched next year. 

How will the groups discussing the 
launch of a Party of Revolution and 
Socialism orientate towards the new 
formation? For that matter, how will 
the parties of government, including 
the ‘official’ Communist Party, take 
up Chavez’s challenge? It is striking 
that the MVR has failed to hold any 
kind of democratic selection process 
for most of its congressional and 
other candidates. Candidate lists are 
handed down from on high, thereby 
breaking specific provisions of the 
Bolivarian constitution. 

Second, Chavez has continued to 
give very broad hints that he in¬ 
tends to change the constitution to 
remove the two-term limit for presi¬ 
dential candidates that was intro¬ 
duced in the 2000 constitution. That 
provision, which also extended the 
term of the presidency from five to 
six-years, replaced the previous 
one-term limit. It looks as if Chavez 
intends to hold a re fere ndum m idway 
though this presidency to allow him 
to stand again in 2012. 

It is now that the Venezuelan work¬ 
ing class must assert its political inde¬ 
pendence. By 2012 Chavez will have 
b een in o ffi ce fo r 14 years. Arevo luti on - 
ary process that is dependent on one 
man is headed towards bureaucratisa- 
tion - or counterrevolution. 

The working class needs its own 
independent political party prepared 
to take up the revolutionary tasks that 
confront it. The revolutionary left and 
working class militants should de¬ 
mand a general redrafting of the con¬ 
stitution - not just a change to extend 
the power of Chavez. The presidency 
itself should be abolished - along with 
state governors and city mayors. An 
elective monarchy (along with lots of 
petty monarchs for each state) is not 
a framework within which working 
class, let alone socialist, revolution 
can be made. 

Political institutions should be es¬ 
tablished at the national, state and 
municipal levels that involve annual 
elections and the right to recall repre¬ 
sentatives at any time - not just mid¬ 
way through their tenn, as is the 
position in the current constitution. 
The regular army should be replaced 
with a popular militia. 

By emphasising extreme democra¬ 
cy the working class can recast the 
balance of political power in Venezue¬ 
la. Then it will be in a position to build 
alliances across Latin America and the 
globe that could really contribute to 
building a new world • 
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PROGRAMME 


Permanent revolution 

As Jack Conrad shows, the Marx-Engels theory of permanent revolution does not preclude the workers’ party 
participating in government 



Paris Commune 1871: counterrevolution takes revenge - 30,000 were killed 


T here exists a common-sensical, 
dumb hand-me-down, almost 
religious certainty on the Trot- 
skyite left that if the sort of mini¬ 
mum-maximum programmes written, 
sanctioned or inspired by the Marx- 
Engels team - eg, those of the Com¬ 
munist Party in Germany, the German 
Social Democratic Party, the French 
Workers Party and the Russian So¬ 
cial Democratic Labour Party - ever 
had any relevance, if they were ever 
anything more than self-set death 
traps, such programmes definitely 
have no relevance for the 21st cen¬ 
tury. An elementary error. One might 
just as well reject Capital as a 19th 
century antique. 

The awful fate of German social 
democracy inAugust 1914 is waved 
aboutlike a talisman, a solemn warn¬ 
ing for those who might be tempted 
to think otherwise. As if there was a 
categorical imperative which joined 
the 1891 Erfurt programme to the 
vote for war credits by the Social 
Democratic Party’s Reichstag frac¬ 
tion. The alternative offered by the 
Trotskyite comrades is the ‘transi¬ 
tional method’ - derived, of course, 
from Trotsky’s The death agony of 
capitalism and the tasks of the 
Fourth International (written in the 
“dark night” of 1938). In reality their 
much-vaunted ‘transitional method’ 
turns out to be nothing more than a 
pretentious rehash of economism, 
the tailing of spontaneity, down¬ 
playing democratic issues, etc. 1 

As I have already explained, and 
shall elaborate here and in future, 
subsequent articles, workers, the 
overwhelming majority in a coun¬ 
try like Britain, if they are going to 
become the leading class - ie, if 
they are going to organise them¬ 
selves a revolutionary party - need 
a minimum-maximum programme 
that leams from the programmatic 
heritage of the past: and that cer¬ 
tainly means including in its mini¬ 
mum section the demand for the 
democratic republic - what Marx 
and Engels called the “form” of 
working class rule. 

The slur - for that is surely the in¬ 
tention - that what our perspective 
amounts to is “Neither Trotsky nor 
Stalin, but myself’ (ie, Jack Conrad) 
could not be further off the mark. 2 
What I am defending is the authen¬ 
tic Marxist programme, the only pro¬ 
gramme through which the working 
class can form itself into a party and 
navigate its way to power (which in 
Marxist terms more or less amounts 
to the same thing). In that sense, if 
we want to reduce it to names, our 
slogan would be ‘Neither Stalin nor 
Trotsky, but Marx and Engels’. 

Incidentally, especially for pur¬ 
poses of this account, I include 
amongst the Trotskyite left heter¬ 
odox or divergent examples, such 
as the Socialist Workers Party and 
the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty - 
they share and reproduce the same 
version of history, at least when it 
comes to rejecting the 1891 Erfurt 
programme and the pre-1917 pro¬ 
gramme of the Bolsheviks. Only 
self-proclaimed guardians of the 
flame could possibly object to my 
describing these groups as Trot¬ 
skyite in this context. 

The long and the short of it is 
that despite the hugely fragment¬ 
ed nature of Trotskyism, the famed 
57 varieties, there is a common, dis¬ 
paraging, version of 1903-17 Bol¬ 


shevik history. According to the 
comrades, before 1917 Lenin and 
the Bolsheviks rejected the idea of 
working class leadership of the 
Russian Revolution, were commit¬ 
ted to putting into power the bour¬ 
geoisie and establishing a stable, 
capitalist regime which would even¬ 
tually, after a whole, prolonged pe¬ 
riod, create the conditions where a 
specifically socialist revolution was 
possible (as we have seen, that was 
actually the theory of the Menshe¬ 
vik wing of the RSDLP, not the Bol¬ 
shevik wing). 

Despite its transparent falsity, 
this version of history is lazily ac¬ 
cepted, and passed on by every 
‘party’ and ‘international’ consti¬ 
tuting the Trotskyite left. Whatev¬ 
er their arcane ideological disputes 
and entrenched battle lines of de¬ 
marcation, on the minimum-maxi¬ 
mum programme, on the history of 
Bolshevism, they are to all intents 
and purposes indistinguishable. 

Take the SWP’s founder-leader, 
Tony Cliff. As we know, along with 
the usual run of orthodox Trotsky- 
ites, he wants us to believe that up 
to April 1917 Lenin was essentially 
a Menshevik programmatically. 
Trotsky supposedly had an alto¬ 
gether superior theory. Eg, Trotsky 
is approvingly quoted, by implica¬ 
tion against Lenin, as stating that 
“power must pass into the hands of 
the workers” through a revolution 
“before the politicians of bour¬ 
geois liberalism get the chance to 
display to the full their talent for 
governing”. 3 Yet the reader will re¬ 
call that the real Lenin argued for 
the replacement of tsarism ... by the 
revolutionary rule of the workers 


and peasants. This was the pivotal 
demand of the Bolsheviks’ mini¬ 
mum programme. 4 

In this article I shall continue 
my defence of the Marxist pro¬ 
gramme against the false version 
of history presented by Trotsky¬ 
ite economism. 

Permanent 

Marx and Engels had originally ex¬ 
pected the bourgeoisie to take the 
lead in Germany against the old or¬ 
der of autocrats, electors and pet¬ 
ty kingdoms. Their model was 1789 
and the great French Revolution. 
In the event of the German bour¬ 
geoisie coming to power through 
the bourgeois revolution, Marx 
and Engels strongly advised the 
nascent workers’ party to steer 
well clear of all offers of govern¬ 
mental posts. The workers’ party 
should constitute itself as the par¬ 
ty of “extreme opposition”. Enter¬ 
ing a coalition government with 
the parties of the bourgeoisie 
would drain the masses of their 
revolutionary energy and turn the 
workers’ party into its opposite: ie, 
a bourgeois workers’ party. Cer¬ 
tainly no such coalition govern¬ 
ment would carry out the demands 
of the minimum programme. 

Reality soon disabused Marx and 
Engels and led them to break from 
this 1789 paradigm. The bourgeoi¬ 
sie proved cowardly and in the end 
these gentlemen sought a compro¬ 
mise with reaction, not a revolution. 
However in 1848 the working class 
was painfully small and politically 
undeveloped. Workers were in no 
position to form a government ma¬ 
jority and take power (especially 


democratically - and that is what 
Marx and Engels assumed and tire¬ 
lessly fought for). Hence the social¬ 
ist state remained a distant prospect. 
Ever the revolutionary realist, Marx 
spoke of “15, 20, 50 years of civil 
war” for the working class to even 
ready itself. 5 

There were instant socialists 
who disagreed. Who thought of 
themselves as far to the left ofMarx 
and Engels, with their sober talk of 
necessary phases, patient educa¬ 
tion and winning the battle for de¬ 
mocracy. August Willich and Karl 
Schapper - leading members of the 
Communist League - were con¬ 
vinced that workers in Germany 
must conquer power directly, if only 
by way of the guillotine. Once in 
command, they would immediately 
get on with the communist recon¬ 
struction of society - even if that 
were against the wishes of the great 
majority. True, gaining a great ma¬ 
jority was a problem they easily 
solved, at least in their own minds, 
by the simple device of including 
within the ranks of the proletariat 
all manner of non-proletarians. In 
effect they equated the proletariat 
with the people. 

Marx savaged this backsliding 
from the Communist manifesto. The 
Willich-Schapper faction reeked of 
national parochialism; it was a re¬ 
flux of non-class utopian socialism. 
The Communist League split in 
1850 and soon winked out of exist¬ 
ence altogether. 

Not that Marx and Engels advo¬ 
cated a passive waiting game. Far 
from it. In alliance with the urban 
petty bourgeoisie and rural peasant¬ 
ry, the workers could shunt the rev¬ 


olution forward again and again. 
Naturally, to achieve that they would 
have to strive and fight and con¬ 
stantly produce new initiatives. The 
immediate aim would be to remake 
Germany constitutionally: instead 
of fragmentation and autocracy, in¬ 
divisible unity and democracy. If the 
petty bourgeois democracy came to 
power (shopkeepers, lowly ranking 
government officials, school teach¬ 
ers, artisans, small farmers, etc,con¬ 
stituted a clear majority in Germany 
at the time), workers should guard 
their organisational and political in¬ 
dependence, keep their stocks of 
weapons and make the most extreme 
social and economic demands objec¬ 
tive circumstances pennitted. That 
iswhat Marxcalled“makingthe rev¬ 
olution permanent”. 6 However, as 
their numbers, organisation and 
confidence gradually increased, the 
workers could envisage taking pow¬ 
er - perhaps to begin with in alliance 
with the petty bourgeoisie. 

Instructively, that phase of “mak¬ 
ing the revolution permanent” 
broadly corresponds with the glori¬ 
ous but all too brief reality of the 
1871 Paris Commune. Though En¬ 
gels can be found writing about the 
Paris Commune as the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat”, the locus is in the 
final sentence of his introduction to 
the 1891 edition of The ch’il war in 
France J Surely, however, he includ¬ 
ed the ‘terrifying’ tenn as a final 
polemical thrust. His closing re¬ 
marks were pointedly directed 
against the social democratic “phil¬ 
istine s” in the Reichstag. The right 
wing of the SDP wanted to disown 
the Commune and forget all about 
the minimum demand for the demo- 
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and state power 


cratic republic in Germany. 

Marx himself never described the 
Paris Commune as an example of 
the dictatorship (rule) of the pro¬ 
letariat. Instead he characterised it 
as a government of the producing 
classes. As an aside, it should be 
noted that Marx urged a compro¬ 
mise between the Commune and the 
counterrevolutionary “dogs” in Ver¬ 
sailles. Why? Not because he was 
a coward or a defeatist. He foresaw 
a horrendous massacre followed by 
a drawn out period of reaction That 
scenario he sought to avoid Yet, of 
course, when Paris rose in revolt 
and the civil war began in earnest, 
Marx and his comrades gave un¬ 
stinting support. 

The Paris Commune began as 
nothing more than the appointed 
city council. It was the equivalent 
of an unelected Greater London Au¬ 
thority. Those who insist on the 
unrefonnability of the House of 
Commons and other such represent¬ 
ative institutions and the inherent 
superiority of Russia’s soviets in 
1905 and 1917 might care to ponder 
this salient fact. 

Anyway, after the fall of the Bo- 
napartist regime free elections were 
held and they resulted in a clear 
leftwing majority. Needless to say, 
not a working class left The major¬ 
ity were Jacobins and Blanquists, 
the biggest minority Proudhonists. 
In other words, the Paris Commune 
was dominated by petty bourgeois 
socialism - an accurate reflection of 
the class structure of the capital city 
and France as a whole. 

Not that members of the Marx-En- 
gels party refused to participate in 
the revolutionary government. Out 
of the 90 elected members of the 
Commune, 15 were partisans of the 
International Workingmen’s Associ¬ 
ation. To have stood aside at such 
a testing moment would have been 
treachery - political absentionism of 
the worst kind. 

Under conditions of a Prussian 
military victory the city council and 
the national guard were the two 
key institutions that the popular 
forces of Paris took hold of and used 
for their own purposes. Not that 
structurally things were left un¬ 
changed. Propelled more by their 
instincts than their utopian social¬ 
ist programmes, members of the 
Commune agreed a complete over¬ 
haul. A whole range of far-reaching, 
democratic measures were intro¬ 
duced ... to all intents and purpos¬ 
es the bureaucratic state apparatus 
was dismantled in the city. That is 
why Marx calledthe ParisCommune 
a semi-state. There was universal 
suffrage, the people were armed, 
officers elected, an industrial union 
formed, the church separated from the 
state, rent and price controls intro¬ 
duced, women granted formal equali¬ 
ty with men, judges had to be elected, 
all officials were subject to recall and 
received a salary no more than the 
average skilled worker, etc. 

Marx recognised that the Com¬ 
mune had to win the peasantry. Far 
from impossible. The Commune 
held out the prospect of cheap 
government, ending police repres¬ 
sion and parasitic exploitation by 
priests, banks, etc. To “prevent a 
general uprising of the peasants” 
the reactionary government of 
Thiers headquartered in Versailles 
imposed a suffocating blockade 
around Paris. The democratic in¬ 
fection had to be contained. 8 

Given the political composition of 
the Commune, mistakes were inevita¬ 
ble. There was no concerted march 


on Versailles - with training, deter¬ 
mination and discipline, entirely fea¬ 
sible. Paris had 200,000 men under 
arms. No takeover of the Bank of 
France - that would have had the 
bourgeoisie clamouring for peace. 
Instead the Blanquists took hostag¬ 
es, closed churches and tried to curb 
the democracy of the Commune. 
Meanwhile the Proudhonists busied 
themselves with schemas for nation¬ 
al workshops and in general limiting 
the growth of capitalism. 

The Commune did not attempt to 
introduce socialism. Nor could it. 
Capitalists were not expropriated. 
But the Commune did point to¬ 
wards socialism, in that it aimed to 
set free the slave classes. Marx 
never rated the prospects of the 
Commune highly. He knew what 
the outcome would likely be (the 
counterrevolution killed at least 
30,000 and exiled a similar number). 
But despite his premonitions Marx 
celebrated the revolutionary elan 
of Paris, its achievements and 
promises, and - equally to the 
point - the simple fact that it had 
happened. For him the true signif¬ 
icance of the Commune lay in its 
“own working existence”. 9 

Marx and Engels were fully aware 
that the Paris Commune was an his¬ 
torical accident brought about by 
exceptional circumstances - the 
Franco-Prussian war, the collapse 
ofNapoleon Ill’s regime and the 
siege of Paris. For the Commune to 
have succeeded would have re¬ 
quired not only reaching out to the 
countryside and to other urban 
centre sin France. There would have 
had to have been revolutions in 
Britain, Germany, Austria and Bel¬ 
gium. But conditions for that were 
not yet ripe. 

Lenin 

Essentially Vladimir Lenin wanted a 
peasant revolution in Russia led by 
the working class, which, given fa¬ 
vourable conditions (ie, the spread 
of the revolution to Europe), would 
then proceed “ uninterruptedly ” 
from the tasks of the minimum pro¬ 
gramme towards the tasks of the 
maximum, or full communist, pro¬ 
gramme. Conditions were now ripe 
objectively for the socialist revolu¬ 
tion in key countries such as Germa¬ 
ny, Austria, France, Britain and the 
United States. Certainly in Europe 
there were mass Marxist parties. 
Taking his cue from Marx and his 
1848-51 writings, Lenin spoke of the 
democratic revolution “growing 
over into the socialist revolution”. 
Reportedly, he memorised Marx al¬ 
most word for word. He was, in oth¬ 
er words, committed to “making the 
revolution permanent”. 

A short aside for the benefit of 
pedants. Trotsky too worked from a 
minimum-maximum programme and, 
of course, used the term “uninter¬ 
rupted revolution” as well as “per¬ 
manent revolution”. ‘Uninterrupted’ 
was interchangeable with ‘perma¬ 
nent’. Eg, in 1906 Trotsky wrote that 
the victory of the proletariat “in turn 
means the further uninterrupted 
character of the revolution”. 10 

So the disputes between Lenin 
and Trotsky, while hardly being 
unimportant, took place within the 
same ‘permanentist’ camp (whose 
advocates, besides Lenin and Trot¬ 
sky, include the likes of Rosa Lux¬ 
emburg, Karl Kautsky and, though 
less consistently, a post-1917 Ju¬ 
les Martov). All recognised that a 
working class-led revolution in 
Russia could act as the spark for 
the socialist revolution in the west 


and therefore allow Russia to car¬ 
ry on uninterruptedly to the tasks 
of socialism. 

However, Lenin, at least on bal¬ 
ance, displayed greater flexibility 
and daring than Trotsky on the po¬ 
tential of the downtrodden peasants 
in Russia. His famous ‘democratic 
[majority] dictatorship [rule] of the 
proletariat and peasantry’ formula¬ 
tion was deliberately open-ended. It 
had the advantage of highlighting 
the necessity of democracy, or the 
rule of the people by the people. At 
the same time it held out the possi¬ 
bility of working class leadership. 
Not that Lenin is unambiguous. On 
occasion he used the term ‘dictator¬ 
ship’ not as meaning ‘rule’, but as 
the opposite of democracy. 

Lenin’s was a scientific formula, 
not an agitational slogan The latter 
was the demand for the overthrow 
of tsarism, and the establishment of 
the democratic republic through a 
provisional revolutionary govern¬ 
ment. But the ‘democratic dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat and peasantry’ 
formula did have the virtue of locat¬ 
ing what might be called the chemi¬ 
cal composition of the Russian 
Revolution. 

The urban proletariat had geo¬ 
graphic and workplace concentra¬ 
tion, political training and the habit 
of collective solidarity. However, the 
peasants were the overwhelming 
majority of the population. But they 
were weak organisationally and in¬ 
herently parochial. Hence, accord¬ 
ing to Lenin, the centre of gravity 
and the party composition of the 
democratic dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat and peasantry would be de¬ 
termined not by numbers alone but 
by the actual course of history - ie, 
making, consolidating and carrying 
on the anti-tsarist revolution to a 
new, higher, phase. 

Lenin refused to indulge in idle 
speculation or give a priori answers 
to questions such as whether or not 
the peasants could establish their 
own party, whether such a party 
would form the majority or the minor¬ 
ity in a revolutionary government, 
and what exact relationship the 
peasants would have to the prole¬ 
tariat and its party. Circumstances 
and the balance of forces, crucially 
internationally, would concretely 
decide such matters. 

Yet, while maintaining its inde¬ 
pendence, the goal of the workers’ 
party was absolutely clear - to play 
a leading role in the post-tsarist 
regime. Lenin’s overriding concern 
lay in releasing the peasant mass¬ 
es and giving the anti-tsarist revo¬ 
lution the greatest national and 
international momentum. Here, of 
course, the workers’ party, as the 
main subjective factor, was vital. 
Energy, discipline and accumulated 
experience could, with the right pro¬ 
gramme, put it at the forefront of the 
struggle, including from within the 
revolutionary government. 

The Mensheviks dismissed the 
revolutionary potential of the peas¬ 
ants. They were a reactionary class 
doomed to extinction by the growth 
and spread of capitalism. What Rus¬ 
sia faced was an anti-tsarist revolu¬ 
tion along the lines of 1789, which 
would put the bourgeoisie into pow¬ 
er and thereby speed up socio-eco¬ 
nomic progress. The working class 
party had a duty to push the bour¬ 
geoisie forward. However, after the 
revolution the workers’ party 
should take a back seat, and form 
themselves into a “party of extreme 
opposition” and stay clear of all 
government posts till the long off 


socialist revolution. 

The refusal to countenance partic¬ 
ipation in the revolutionary govern¬ 
ment was one that the Mensheviks 
consistently maintained - that is, till 
the irresistible temptations of 1917 
drew their right wing into accept¬ 
ing portfolios in a government that, 
initially at least, included 10 capi¬ 
talist ministers (which dramatically 
increased their endemic splits and 
factional divisions). 

Lenin easily countered the argu¬ 
ments of the Mensheviks by point¬ 
ing out the obvious. There is a huge 
difference between participation in 
a bourgeois-dominated government 
and joining a revolutionary govern¬ 
ment of the kind seen in 1871 and 
therefore the one he envisaged for 
Russia. 

In France the rightwing socialist, 
Alexandre Millerand (1859-1943), 
had entered a bourgeois-dominat¬ 
ed cabinet in 1899. He loyally 
served first as minister of com¬ 
merce, then minister of works and 
finally as minister of war. Hardly 
what Lenin had in mind. He told the 
Bolsheviks to mobilise the peasant¬ 
ry alongside the proletariat in a rev¬ 
olution that would sweep away 
tsarism and then, from the position 
of government, proceed to rigor¬ 
ously, ruthlessly, combat all at¬ 
tempts at counterrevolution. 

The Mensheviks excused them¬ 
selves by saying that Lenin’s demo¬ 
cratic dictatorship of the proletariat 
and peasantry would be unable to 
put into effect the maximum pro¬ 
gramme of the RSDLR Lenin readi¬ 
ly agreed. But the Mensheviks’ 
bourgeois government would hard¬ 
ly put into effect the party’s mini¬ 
mum programme. However, the 
democratic dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat and peasantry - if the independ¬ 
ent organisation of the proletariat 
was properly guarded - could do 
that and proceed further. 

By declaring in advance that they 
would not participate in a revolu¬ 
tionary government, the Menshe¬ 
viks were the ones who played into 
the hands of the bourgeoisie and, in 
effect, timidly shrank from giving 
communist leadership to the anti- 
tsarist revolution. The Bolsheviks, 
by contrast, were determined to use 
their Russian Paris to ignite the 
world revolution. 

What about Trotsky? Though he 
began on the side of the Menshe¬ 
viks, being committed to a strategy 
of permanent or uninterrupted rev¬ 
olution, he had very a different po¬ 
sition to them. 

Trotsky’s governmental-class 
formulation recognises the social 
weight of the peasantry and the 
need to win it: the ‘dictatorship of 
the proletariat supported by the 
peasantry’. On the other hand, this 
appears to be an exclusively prole¬ 
tarian government, one which dis¬ 
counts even the possibility of a 
coalition. Certainly one in which the 
working class party begins as a mi¬ 
nority, as was arguably the case 
with the 1871 Paris Commune. A 
peasant majority, he warned, would 
hold the proletariat hostage. From 
this it is pretty obvious that Trot¬ 
sky was proposing minority rule. 
By implication, if nothing more, 
Trotsky’s perspective sees the pro¬ 
letarian party in Russia ruling, at 
least in a transitionary period, with¬ 
out the ‘luxury’ of democracy. An 
attitude that displays more than a 
tincture of Blanquism. 

However, we should not exagger¬ 
ate the difference between Lenin 
and Trotsky - something Trotsky - 


ite economism is wont to do. Eg, 
Lenin in 1906, under the urging of 
Luxemburg and her Poles, used the 
formulation “the dictatorship of 
the proletariat supported by the 
peasantry”. 

When Martov and other Men¬ 
shevik leaders got themselves into 
a froth over this supposed ‘devia¬ 
tion’ from Bolshevik orthodoxy, an 
unruffled Lenin coolly informed 
them that there was no change: “Is 
it not obvious that the same idea 
runs through all these formula¬ 
tions, that this idea is precisely the 
idea of the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat and peasantry, that the ‘for¬ 
mula’ of the proletariat relying upon 
[supported by - JC] the peasantry, 
remains part and parcel of the 
same dictatorship of the proletari¬ 
at and peasantry?” 11 

The peasantry, the sphinx of 
the Russian Revolution for Trot¬ 
sky, is an elemental force prone at 
any moment to the most violent 
outbursts. But as an estate it is 
“absolutely incapable of taking 
an independent political role”. Tru- 
doviks, Popular Socialists, the So¬ 
cialist Revolutionary Party and the 
Left Socialist Revolutionary Party 
can be deployed by either side of 
the Lenin-Trotsky argument, the 
main bone of contention, however, 
being: was it permissible for the 
working class party to enter a gov¬ 
ernment alongside such forces af¬ 
ter the anti-tsarist revolution? 

Personally I think the huge sup¬ 
port gained by the SRs in 1917 - they 
were the undisputed party of the 
countryside - and, after October, the 
Bolshevik-Left SR coalition, where 
the Bolsheviks constituted the ma¬ 
jority and the Left SRs the minority, 
tends to support Lenin. Certainly 
only a hardened dogmatist could 
possibly object to describing the 
post-October 1917 regime as the re¬ 
alisation of the democratic dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat and 
peasantry. 

Trotsky’s thesis rested on the ex¬ 
pectation that the proletariat, from 
the vantage point of state power, 
would be able to draw the peasant 
mountain to its prophetic leadership. 
The victorious proletariat would 
stand before the rural masses as their 
liberator and with their essentially 
passive consent as benign rulers. In 
my opinion, given the spread of the 
revolution to Europe, which is cer¬ 
tainly what Lenin banked on, and 
consequently the favourable bal¬ 
ance of class forces internationally, 
there was nothing inevitable about 
the growing alienation of the peas¬ 
ant masses from the Communist Par¬ 
ty regime in Moscow that was seen 
from 1918 onwards. Unfortunately, 
Lenin, but especially Trotsky, theo¬ 
retically normalised this dire situation 
in writings and speeches - in the proc¬ 
ess gutting the Marxist use of the 
term, ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’, 
of its democratic content • 
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SCHOOL 


Marxist position on war 



Iraq: we need a programme to win over soldiers 


C PGB members, supporters and 
other comrades came together 
over the weekend of December 
2-3 for a school on ‘War and revolu¬ 
tion’. Four sessions of debate on com¬ 
munist theory on war from the 1840s 
to the present covered, among other 
subjects, the development of Marx’s 
and Engels’s approach to war; Lenin’s 
writings about World War I; putting 
revolutionary defeatism into practice; 
and the failure of the Stop the War Co¬ 
alition in Britain. As always at CPGB 
meetings, a range of political views 
were heard respectfully, but debated 
sharply. 

Comrade Mike Macnair opened the 
first debate, on ‘Marx and war’. Fie 
based his speech on volume 5 of Hal 
Draper’s Kai-l Marx’s theoiy of revo¬ 
lution, also entitled ‘War and revolu¬ 
tion’ (some of it written by Ernest 
Haberkem). This is a thinner book 
than the previous volumes in Draper’s 
series, which might imply that Marx 
had less to say about war than about 
other subjects covered in the series. 
In fact this is only partially true. Drap¬ 
er, and even more so Haberkem, who 
completed the book after Draper’s 
death, were selective about what they 
included to fit in with their own polit¬ 
ical agenda. Forexample, in the 19th 
century the European powers were 
expanding their empires through an 
almost unbroken series of brutal co¬ 
lonial wars, about which Marx and 
Engels wrote a lot. But these were not 
covered by Draper and Haberkem. 

Comrade Macnair remarked that 
the historical materialism and politi¬ 
cal economy that featured in the 
work of Marx and Engels was not so 
prominent in their writings on war. 
This, he said, arose from a deficient 
understanding of the state, which 
they took from Heggl. This obscured 
the nature of states as war-making 
bodies. Marx and Engels produced 
valuable material on war, but its the¬ 
oretical underpinning was weak, 
comrade Macnair concluded. 

He also spoke about the way the 
manuscripts of Marx and Engels were 
held after Engels died by the right 
wing of the Gennan SDP, which re¬ 
stricted the availability of some of 
their writings. The errors introduced 
by Lenin as a result of incomplete 
access to the ideas of Marx and En¬ 
gels have reverberated down the 
decades, he declared. 

Internationalism 

Comrade Macnair gave a brief sum¬ 
mary of the developmentofMarxand 
Engels’s thought about war. In the 
1840s they viewed wars against the 
background of the French Revolution 
of 1789: a conflict between ‘the de¬ 
mocracy’ - an alliance of the bour¬ 
geoisie and the proletariat - and the 
feudal autocracy. They favoured 
Gennany as embodying the former 
against Russia as representing the 
latter. Draper and Haberkem’s book 
addresses the truth or otherwise of 
the claim that Marx and Engels sup- 
ported anyone who could defeat 
Russia and come to the conclusion 
that they did defend Germany 
against Russia. But in reality, al¬ 
though Marx and Engels did wel¬ 
come the defeat of Russia, they did 
not advocate support for any gov¬ 
ernment opposing it. 

Marx and Engels noted how war 
causes revanchism and therefore im¬ 
pedes working class international¬ 
ism. However, defeatofa given state 
may provoke a revolutionary situa¬ 
tion. Later they started to discuss 
how the socialist movement could 
stop war by subverting the army. 


Engels advocated short-service 
conscription and weapons training 
for all schoolboys to enable the 
workers to win over the army and 
control the officers. He wanted to 
bring politics into the armed forces 
and urged the SDP to go outside the 
law. The SDP leadership recoiled 
from publishing these ideas. 

Debate following the opening in¬ 
cluded a full discussion of the ques¬ 
tion of military conscription. Many 
comrades were dubious about En¬ 
gels’s suggestion, because of the 
way the army is used against the 
working class at home and abroad 
and the way the military instils na¬ 
tionalism into its recruits. One 
young comrade asked jokingly if 
Engels would suggest he should 
join the army when he leaves col¬ 
lege. Comrade Phil Kent replied that 
if there was a conscript army in Brit¬ 
ain now there would be mutinies 
and Britain would be out of Iraq. 
Comrade Macnair agreed, pointing 
out that the Americans moved to a 
professional army after the Vietnam 
war because the conscript army was 
so hard to control. 

Comrade Peter Manson said com¬ 
munists should use the opportuni¬ 
ties opened up by conscription but 
not call for it Comrade Cameron Ri¬ 
chards agreed about the need to 
work in a conscript anny, but was 
opposed to the demand for the state 
to organise a militia: “I’m with the 
draft dodgers.”Comrade Tina Beck¬ 
er said the CPGB needs a programme 
for the existing anny and police: we 
should demand trade union rights 
for them. We also, separately, need 
our own workers’ militia. 

Defeatism 

In the second session comrade Ben 
Lewis of Communist Students spoke 
about Lenin and World War I. He 
discussed the origin of the war, the 
effect it had on the world workers’ 
movement, how the best members 
of the movement responded and 
what lessons we can learn from it. 
As early as 1907 there were signs 
of strain in the agreed position of 
the Second International to oppose 
all imperialist wars. 

As is well known, in 1914 the dif¬ 
ferences in the International came to 
the surface and the social patriotic 


trends supported their own govern¬ 
ments by voting for war credits, 
which Lenin called congealed op¬ 
portunism. He argued fora split in the 
International,calling forabreakfrom 
the right, the centre and those ele¬ 
ments on the left who wanted to cling 
to unity with the opportunists. 

Lenin argued that war was not a 
mere policy of capitalist states, but 
an inevitable outcome of the con¬ 
tradictions within capitalism. He 
expressed contempt for ‘action con¬ 
ferences’ with pacifistic policies, and 
said war can only be overcome by 
ending capitalism. He called for a new 
International which would challenge 
for state power and turn imperialist 
war into c ivil war. 

Comrade Lewis spoke about Len¬ 
in’s idea of revolutionary defeatism, 
and how it has been misunderstood 
by Lenin’s own comrades, including 
Trotsky and Luxemburg, as well as 
later Marxists. Hal Draper, for exam¬ 
ple, in The myth of Lenin’s ‘revolu¬ 
tionary defeatism' (1954) claimed 
that revolutionary defeatism did not 
figure in the ‘21 conditions’ but was 
reinvented by Zinoviev to sideline 
Trotsky. In our own time the slogan 
of ‘Victory to Iraq’ can be justified 
by pulling quotes from Lenin out of 
context, but is not what he meant. 
For Lenin revolutionary defeatism 
meant not the victory of the lesser 
evil, but the defeat of capitalism and 
revolution in every country. 

Inaninter-imperialist war, ‘Civilwar, 
not nuclear war’ would be a good slo¬ 
gan, comrade Macnair agreed. But in 
a colonial war, according to the ‘21 
conditions’, communists are obliged 
to fight for the victory of the op¬ 
pressed nation. It is this which is at 
the root of Trotsky’s support for the 
likes of the Ethiopian dictator, Haile 
Selassie. In comrade Macnair’s view 
Trotsky was wrong in this - revolu¬ 
tionary defeatism should apply in op¬ 
pressed nations as well as in the 
oppressor nation. It is essential to 
call for British troops out of Afghan¬ 
istan, but not for the victory of the 
Taliban, he added. 

Comrade Gerry Downing disa¬ 
greed. He said neither Iraq nor Af¬ 
ghanistan are imperialist, and we 
must always be unequivocally for the 
defeat of imperialism, he argued We 
are not in favour of the victory of the 


Iraqi ruling class, replied comrade 
StanKeable. Revolutionary defeat¬ 
ism should not be about victory for 
either side, it should be about mak¬ 
ing revolution against both The slo¬ 
gan ‘Rather defeat for UK-US forces 
than their victory’, carried in the Week¬ 
ly Worker in March 2003, is problem¬ 
atic because it could imply support 
for Saddam Hussein, he thought 

Iran solidarity 

On the second day of the school 
Yassamine Mather of the Critique 
group spoke on ‘The New American 
Century and ultra-imperialism’. She 
focused on Iran, asking what the re¬ 
sponse of socialists in Iran and Brit¬ 
ain should be to the threat of war 
against the islamic republic. She de¬ 
scribed an organisation in the US 
known as Iranian Regime Change, 
which believes that the US could re¬ 
instate a shah in Iran and should be 
encouraged to do so. 

It provides financial and other sup¬ 
port to Bush and the republicans, but 
9/11 and its aftermath, and even more 
so the US invasion of Iraq, derailed 
their schemes by complicating the re- 
lationshipbetweenUSimperialism and 
the Iranian regime. The regime relies 
on anti-US rhetoric to pacify its pop¬ 
ulation, but is not really anti-imperial¬ 
ist. It obeys the instructions of the 
International Monetary Fund and 
many capitalist firms have factories 
there. Political islam can offer no alter¬ 
native to capitalism, and Iran is a cli¬ 
ent state of global capital. From the US 
neo-conservatives’ point of view, the 
Iranian regime is not ideal, but it could 
be worse. 

A decade ago it was conceivable that 
pro-imperialist regime change in Iran 
might have taken place as a result of 
internal pressure,butnow it is only like¬ 
ly to happen as a lesultofUS interven¬ 
tion. For the left the main focus has 
shifted from fighting for democracy 
and against religious interference in 
private life, to opposing the conse¬ 
quences of the economic decline and 
the widening gap between rich and 
poor. The simple slogan ‘Don’t attack 
Iran’ is insufficient and does not appeal 
to Iranians who oppose the islamic re¬ 
gime as much as imperialism: it sows 
illusions in the ‘anti-imperialism’ ofthe 
Iranian government and of political is¬ 
lam. Comrade Mather urged instead 


practical solidarity with the workers’ 
movement in Iran, where every day 
workers are striking against non-pay¬ 
ment of wages, job losses and factory 
closures. 

There was disagreement about 
the likelihood of the US attacking 
Iran in the near future. Comrade 
Macnair said, although the US neo- 
cons want to extend US influence 
and increase the flow of money into 
the US, they are pragmatic, and may 
find a more cost-effective and cer¬ 
tain way to intervene in the Middle 
East. Comrade Conrad warned that 
the US military has been wounded 
by the Iraq experience and is now 
more likely to react “like a cornered 
beast”. As comrade Phil Kent said, 
although they find it increasingly 
difficult to control events, they can 
smash states easily. Comrade Math¬ 
er said she and her Iranian comrades 
do not expect an attack imminently. 
They urge their British comrades to 
use the interval to implement abetter 
policy than simply saying ‘Don’t at- 
tacklran’ by offering practical support 
to the working class forces in Iraa 

Comrade Nick Rogers agreed that 
workers’ struggles in Iran are impor¬ 
tant. Although the Iranian govern¬ 
ment can easily put down strikes 
against privatisations, a challenge to 
the nature of the regime mightbemore 
successful. As comrade Anne Me 
Shane said, the Weekly Worker pro¬ 
vides a weekly platfonn for genuine 
left forces from Iraq, to publicise an 
alternative to the line put out by the 
Socialist Workers Party and its Re¬ 
spect and STWC fronts. 

Comrade Mather said such an op¬ 
portunity to publish is useful, but it is 
not enough. Iranian exiles need Brit¬ 
ish socialist to join them on things 
like pickets in Londoa 

Left failings 

In the final session ofthe school com¬ 
rade Conrad spoke about the British 
left, specifically the failure of the anti¬ 
war movement. He described the 
SWP’s refusal to condemn the 9/11 
atrocity in New York, the mistake of 
allowing the Liberal Democrat leader 
Charles Kennedy to speak at the Feb- 
ruary 15 demonstration in Hyde Park, 
and the futile strategy of organising a 
series of ever-smaller, ‘Duke of York’ 
demonstrations. 

A fundamental error of the SWP is 
its unprincipled attempt to keep on 
board as broad a range of forces as 
possible by refusing to adopt a posi¬ 
tion that could challenge the system 
that leads to war, for fear of alienating 
elements who support the system. 
The SWP attempts to get away with 
thisthanks to itslackofanofficialpro- 
gramme. 

In discussion comrade Mather 
asked what the SWP has gained, if 
anything, from its alliance with politi¬ 
cal islam. Comrade Macnair answered 
that it has gained a temporary escape 
from the intense contradictions of the 
Socialist Alliance period. It has been 
able to preserve its ability to function 
as an organisation, through a sectar¬ 
ian, frontist turn under the cover of 
broadness. Comrade Conrad said that 
the SWP has gained hegemony over 
actions, such as demonstrations and 
anti-war conferences. 

He added that he did not agree 
with some comrades that the SWP 
should no longer be described as a 
leftwing organisation. It still claims 
to base its practice on Marxism, and 
can be criticised for the widening 
gap between its theory and increas¬ 
ingly opportunist practice • 

Mary Godwin 
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Low-key rally 

Dave Isaacson reports from the so-called ‘conference’ of Student Respect, which attracted no more than 80 
people - a reflection of the state of the organisation nationally 



O n Sunday December 3 Student 
Respect held its conference at 
the School of Oriental and Af¬ 
rican StudiesincentralLondon. As we 
anticipated, this ‘conference’ was lit¬ 
tle more thananextendedra/Zy. Were- 
ported last week that the organisers 
were not going to allow any motions 
to be discussed. On the agenda were 
two plenary rallies and two sets of 
four workshops - although ‘dele¬ 
gates’ did elect a new national steer¬ 
ing committee. 

However, as it has been made clear 
that Student Respect is to have no real 
autonomy when it comes to deciding 
its own political positions or organi¬ 
sational strategy, it is debatable as to 
what point there is in this ‘leadership’ 
body. In reality its job willbe to trans¬ 
mit the Socialist Workers Party/Re¬ 
spect line down into Student Respect 
campus branches, and try to activate 
the wider membership to put this into 
practice. As such it was rather ironic 
that the chair, Claire Solomon (SWP 
and SOAS student union co-presi¬ 
dent), opened the proceedings by 
stating: “The whole idea is that we 
decide for ourselves.” 

The Respect Members Bulletin 
(December 5) and Socialist Worker 
(December 9) both reported that 
“over 100 delegates” attended the 
conference. Our counts during the 
main rallies suggest that the figure 
was closer to 60-70. However, we are 
not interested in squabbling over 
such small numbers - even if we ac¬ 
cept the higher figure, it is clear that 
this was not a large gathering. It is 
also worth noting that, while those 
present were described as “dele¬ 
gates”, there were no local selec¬ 
tions to decide who should come. 
Quite rightly, considering the real 
size of the organisation, any mem¬ 
ber or supporter was allowed to at¬ 
tend. As such we can get a 
reasonable estimate at the size of 
Student Respect’s activist core. If 
anyone had taken seriously George 
Galloway’s claim at the October an¬ 
nual conference that Respect had re¬ 


cruited 10,000 students, then they 
would have been bitterly disappoint¬ 
ed with this turnout. 

The first session of the day was a 
rally on ‘Britain after Blair’, addressed 
by one of Respect’s Tower Hamlets 
councillors, Rania Khan, and SWP 
and Respect leader John Rees. Rania 
Khan spoke firstand was fairly impres¬ 
sive - epitomising the young, radical¬ 
ised, female muslims who have throw 
themselves into politicalactivity these 
past few years. She is one of the 
youngest councillors in the country, 
having only finished university last 
year. She had the virtue of making it 
clear that, as well as supporting the 
right of women to wear the niqab, it 
was important to defend their right 
not to wear “a piece of clothing”. 

John Rees, on the other hand, 
gave an almost identical speech to 
the one he made at the Respect con¬ 
ference on islamophobia, completely 
failing to state that women should 
also be able to choose not to wear 
the niqab, while also insisting that 
the clothing was not intended as a 
sign of separation. 

Both speakers attacked New La¬ 
bour’s record in government - its 
wars, privatisations, islamophobia 
and lies. Khan said that she had re¬ 
spect for rebel Labour MPs, but 
“they don’t have a hope”. It was not 
clear, however, that Respect really 
was providing a genuine alternative 
to the politics of Labourism. Other 
than a speaker who opposed the im¬ 
mediate withdrawal of troops from 
Iraq, Ben Lewis of Communist Stu¬ 
dents and the CPGB was the only 
speaker from the floor to make any 
contentious points. 

He agreed with the previous speak¬ 
er (Ian from S OAS) who stated that we 
need to “shake off the shackles of the 
capitalist system”, but pointed out 
that Respect’s programme is not anti¬ 
capitalist - it certainly does notuphold 
the principles of working class social¬ 
ism. Respect needs a Marxist pro¬ 
gramme if it is to be able to act as a 
vehicle for human liberation. Comrade 


Lewis also pointed to the glaring lack 
of democracy at the gathering, where 
no motions were allowed: “Evenat the 
rightwing Labour Students confer¬ 
ence each branch is allowed to pro¬ 
pose one motion,” he noted 

In response to Ben’s comments 
Rania Khan said that the call for mo¬ 
tions was “a very good poinf’. How¬ 
ever, John Rees, the one who really 
pulls the strings when it comes to 
matters like this, was pointedly silent 
on the question. Perhaps he did not 
hear what comrade Lewis had said, 
though we think it somewhat more 
likely that he is dead against Student 
Respect discussing politics and ex¬ 
ercising control over its own affairs, 
yet felt he might make himselfappear 


rather ridiculous if he actually saidso. 

Rees did, however, attempt to refute 
comrade Ben’s claim that Respect’s 
programme is not anti-capitalist. “Of 
course it is,” he snorted, quoting the 
first point in Respect’s election mani¬ 
festo: “How can we not be anti-capi¬ 
talist when we are for common 
ownership?” But the claim of anti-cap¬ 
italism was in any case a smokescreen 
to disguise the real point: Respect has 
explicitly rejected socialism as being 
the rule of the working class. 

All in all, the conference was rather 
subdued - it lacked the revivalist feel 
of some SWP/Respect events. 
Throughout the day quite a few com¬ 
rades commented that the Student 
Respect group at their university was 
not going that well - people did not 
come to meetings and when they did 
they were not interested in becoming 
actively involved. Of course, these are 
problems that all left groups on cam¬ 
puses suffer from in this period But it 
does go to show that dumbing down 
your politics does not overcome this 
problem. 

The one area where Student Re¬ 
spect does seem to be having more 
success than, say, the Socialist Work¬ 
er Student Societies is in getting com¬ 
rades elected in their student unions. 
However, the type of platform they 
stand on and what they do when elect¬ 
ed are not considered of any real im¬ 
portance. From what was said in the 
‘Building fighting student unions’ 
workshop, though, it sounds like Re¬ 
spect members are standing on all 
sorts of platforms with all sorts of al¬ 
liance partners. At the universities 
where Respect does have sabbatical 
officers it seems that they generally 
behave as well-meaning bureaucrats 
rather than attempt to win students to 
a real fighting programme. 

While the workshops allowed more 
students to at least say something - 
instead of listening to the wise words 
of comrades Rees and George Gallo¬ 
way from the top table - they are a 
wholly inadequate forum for confer¬ 


ence discussions. By splitting up 
those attending and forcing them to 
choose between broad topics without 
structure, no real debate (let alone 
decisions) can be had. 

Of course, actually exploring the 
issues is not what the workshops 
were intended for. Comrade Lewis, 
arriving at the event on time, acciden¬ 
tally walked in on a pre-conference 
briefing session for the workshop and 
rally chairs. SWP student organiser 
and all-round fixer, Colin Smith, was 
instructing them to make sure that 
contributors to the discussions did 
not make “abstract theoretical 
points”, but ones geared “towards 
political action” • 

Dave Isaacson 


Communist 

Students 

launch 

conference 

Saturday December 9, 12 
noon: Arts Tower, Sheffield 
University campus. 

Proposed agenda: 

■ constitution 

■ amendments to ‘Who we 
are and what we fight for’ 

■ election of executive 

■ campaigns and political 
priorities 

Lots of time for debate. 

More details: Call Ben on 
07890 437497 or email 
inf o@com munis tstudents. 
org.uk. 


No strategy for 
free education 


I n his talk on ‘Education in the 
neoliberal world’, Rob Owen of 
the SWP gave a good descrip¬ 
tion of the changing nature of uni¬ 
versity education over the last 20- 
30 years. He was, however, 
somewhat optimistic in his assess¬ 
ment of the resistance on campus¬ 
es, and how Student Respect had 
“won” the recent NUS demonstra¬ 
tion to its slogans and ideas. In re¬ 
ality, the NUS demo was 
characterised by a lack of militancy 
and was little more than a nice day 
out for the NUS bureaucracy. 

One student raised fears that 
calling for free education would 


scare people off because it would 
mean higher taxes. An SWP comrade 
quite rightly said we should have no 
reservations about saying ‘Tax the 
rich’ in order to counter this. This was 
rather embarrassing for comrade 
Owen, though, because, as I pointed 
out in my intervention, Student Re¬ 
spect has actually rejected ‘Tax the 
rich’ as a slogan for fighting elections. 

I also highlighted how Respect 
should be calling for student grants 
based on need : ie, at least £250 per 
week. This was greeted by enthusias¬ 
tic nods from comrade Owen, and 
nobody actually spoke against it - al¬ 
though, of course, in such workshops 


people talk about anything and 
nods of agreement signify noth¬ 
ing. 

Despite his emphasis on stu¬ 
dent “anger”, Rob made no pro¬ 
posals for mobilising this beyond 
a vague call for “action on cam¬ 
puses” - although he did say the 
“time isn’t right” to call for occu¬ 
pations. Although he correctly 
criticised the NUS bureaucracy for 
simply organising a demonstra¬ 
tion once a year to disguise their 
lack of a fighting strategy, I was 
unable to detect much by way of 
strategy in his own words • 

Ben Lewis 
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Within the symptoms of decline, Hillel Ticktin argues, there are anticipations of the future 



T oday we are experiencing a de¬ 
cline within the decline, as it 
were. In a sense capitalism has 
been in decline ever since it came into 
existence. For example, Oliver Gold¬ 
smith’s 1770 poem, ‘The deserted vil¬ 
lage’, contains the following lines: 

Ill fares the land, 

to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates 
and men decay. 

That could have been written today. 
In the 18th century people were hard¬ 
ly writing as though capitalism was 
about to mature. 

It is usually said that in the period 
of transition from feudalism to capital¬ 
ism there were spontaneous move¬ 
ments within the old form. Nothing is 
planned, but the bourgeoisie comes 
into existence because of the devel¬ 
opments in the mode of production 
This allows value to take form and the 
class struggle to move on. The rising 
capitalist class does not understand 
the process: it simply happens. 

Of course, this is not possible in the 
period of the decline of capitalism, 
because the movement for socialism 
cannot be entirely spontaneous. 

There has to be an understanding 
of the change, which implies that there 
has to be a political party, expressing 
the consciousness of the working 
class, which actively intervenes in 
that change. 

The other problem is that social¬ 
ism can only come into existence on 
a world scale - it must be internation¬ 
al and arrive “all at once”. Capital¬ 
ism is a world system, and bits of it 
cannot be removed. This was prov¬ 
en by events in the USSR - precise¬ 
ly this was tried, and failed. Either 
they had capitalism in total or they 
had nothing However, it was to be 
expected that there will be abortive 
forms in the transition from capital¬ 
ism in decline to socialism. 

Capitalism came into existence as a 
world system over hundreds of years 
and its emergence was gradual. This 
cannot be the case with socialism. 
Capitalism itself is now an integrated 
world system and must be overthrown 
by an integrated world system. 

Anticipations 

It issometimes arguedthatnew forms 
cannot come into existence until the 
new society is born - a vicious circle. 
It is true that socialism cannot come 
into existence within capita lism but, as 
the old forms begin to die, anticipa¬ 
tions of the new fonns do appear, on 
which those new forms can be built - 
that is evident. The period of the de¬ 
cline of capitalism is not only marked 
by a decline in the law of value and 
the increasing difficulty in mediation: 
it is also marked by the formation of 
institutions which a future socialist 
society will be able to use - the seeds 
of the new. 

Just as the various underdeveloped 
forms of capital came into existence in 
the period of the decline of feudalism, 
so the distorted visions of a future 
socialist society have been brought 
into existence today. Socialism cannot 
be conjured up out of nothing: it has 
to be created out of the existing soci¬ 
ety and its conditions. 

Within the decline of capitalism 
there is a decline of all the old catego¬ 
ries and a movement towards the new. 
In other words, pseudo-socialist and 
proto-socialist forms come into being. 
They are not socialist, but they do 
come into conflict with capitalism, 


while simultaneously propping it up. 
The fundamental categories of capi¬ 
talism change and value itself is in¬ 
creasingly replaced by organisation 
and management, provoking de¬ 
mands for control from below. 

So the very conception of organi¬ 
sation from below exists within capi¬ 
talism. It is even demanded, to an 
extent, by the development of capital¬ 
ism itself. Just as Marx pointed out, 
government intervention, monopoly 
cartels, nationalisation and implicit 
agreements are crucial within the de¬ 
clining market. Behind value, of 
course, is abstract labour, and so be¬ 
hind the decline in value is the decline 
in abstract labour. 

The fundamental aspect of a com¬ 
munist or socialist society (I make no 
distinction between the two) is that 
for the first time a society is planned 
by the associated producers them¬ 
selves. For the first time humanity 
becomes conscious of itself and is 
able to take its future directly into its 
own hands. This becomes possible 
when mankind is no longer struggling 
with itself, but is able to act in the in¬ 
terests of everyone - both as individ¬ 
uals and as a collective. 

The potentiality for abundance 
comes into existence within capitalism. 
Without such a potentiality there 
would be very great difficulty in ever 
going over to socialism, because there 
can be no scarcity in a socialist soci¬ 
ety. As Trotsky put it, the old class 
then returns: as soon as there is a 
queue, there is a policeman. We know 
there is potential abundance today - 
without the many different forms of 
waste endemic to capitalism, produc¬ 


tion would be much higher and that 
abundance would be clear. There is an 
enormous gap between the actual and 
the potential - the most obvious be¬ 
ing the gap between human talent and 
the opportunity to utilise it. If we con¬ 
sider a society in which human talent 
was fully employed to its highest lev¬ 
el, then of course the standard of liv¬ 
ing would be enonnously higher. 

So the potentiality today is un¬ 
doubtedly there and no Marxist 
would argue anything else. This is 
obvious if one looks at the degree of 
automation It has been said that Marx 
and Engels were wrong to argue for 
socialism in 1848, as the forces of pro¬ 
duction and standards of living were 
much lower. However, I think the po¬ 
tentiality was already there in 1848. 
Since then the gap between reality and 
potentiality has been growing, which 
is, of course, a feature of decline. Forc¬ 
es do actually exist for a very high 
standard of living. There are whole 
areas of the world which could use 
automation, but donotbecause it sim¬ 
ply does not pay. One could say the 
same of many aspects of society. 

Abstract labour 

Human society has been character¬ 
ised by a constant struggle, on the 
one hand, to subdue nature and, on 
the other hand, to add social form to 
that subjugation of nature. Within 
capitalism this contradiction mani¬ 
fests itself in the form of the oppo¬ 
sites of exchange value and use 
value, and, behind them, concrete la¬ 
bour and abstract labour. The social 
fonn of labour under capitalism is ab¬ 
stract labour. If value is in decline, 


then so is abstract labour - they are 
inseparable. 

The category of abstract labour 
today has become a controversial 
concept. There are many different 
viewpoints. My understanding is 
that it is the quantitative fonn im¬ 
posed on human labour-power: that 
is to say, the reduction of labour to a 
homogenous form. This pennits the 
comparison in value terms between 
different labour-powers. 

In other words, abstract labour is 
material and real (I am always sur¬ 
prised when people argue that it ex¬ 
ists only in the mind or that it only 
comes into existence at the point of 
exchange). Abstract labour is there¬ 
fore essential for understanding 
capital and value, because abstract 
labour is the basis of value. Abstract 
labour becomes a crucial concept in 
order to reduce labour to a purely 
quantitative value. 

The worker becomes completely 
alienated from his product, species, 
existence as a human being and na¬ 
ture itself. Every worker is placed in 
the same position under capitalism, 
and therefore the concept of abstract 
labour is absolutely essential in the 
formation of the class. Quite evi¬ 
dently, if there is an atomised work¬ 
force, as in the USSR, there can be 
no abstract labour. For that reason it 
became very difficult to develop col¬ 
lectivity in the Soviet Union and ex¬ 
plains why no working class was able 
to come into existence and why the 
system was not overthrown. 

Abstract labour provides the ba¬ 
sis for the alienation of the working 
class from value. So it follows that 


under socialism abstract labour will 
be abolished. There can be no pos¬ 
sibility of subjecting the working 
class to a superior force which re¬ 
duces labour to a quantitative form: 
ie, alienation. No aspect of value 
can exist under socialism. 

From this point of view it becomes 
clear that no exact economic calcula¬ 
tion can be possible under socialism 
at all. All that can be said is that a par¬ 
ticular project will cost so many peo¬ 
ple ’s working hours. It would be 
impossible to work it out exactly and 
nobody would try to. There was a 
debate in the 1930s between the mar¬ 
ket fundamentalist, Ludwig von 
Mises, and Oscar Lange, who became 
the chief economist of the Stalinist 
regime in Poland. Von Mises said that 
calculation under socialism is impos¬ 
sible, which I think is correct. Lange 
argued that it was possible and pro¬ 
duced a theory using pure maths and 
‘shadow prices’. But these were 
based on a ‘shadow market’ and if 
there is a market, ‘shadow’ or other¬ 
wise, then this must be based on ab¬ 
stract labour. That debate proved 
rather futile, but the so-called left was 
wrong and the right was correct from 
this point of view. 

The whole tendency in modem so¬ 
ciety is towards the abolition of ab¬ 
stract labour. The law of value is 
becoming less and less applicable and 
abstract labour must therefore also be 
reduced. But the consequence of this 
affects the formation of the working 
class itself. If there are sectors where 
tlie law of value does not apply, then 
workers within them will not be em¬ 
ployed at the same rate as workers in 
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other parts of the economy. At one level 
this may seem unpalatable, because it acts 
agpinst unity, but it does allow workers to 
experience their exploitation directly rath¬ 
er than through the mediation of value. 

Malfunctions 

In these circumstances the demand for 
change takes different forms: rather than 
the demand for higher wages the demand 
for control comes to the fore. I am thinking 
particularly of the government sectors, 
such as health and education, where there 
is not much sense in just demanding high¬ 
er wages. There are also calls fora reduc¬ 
tion in stress and for greater control from 
below, in the face of a drive to institute the 
reverse. The right of managers to manage 
was first proclaimed under Thatcher, but 
has redoubled under Blair. 

This is a very interesting slogan because 
it is the opposite of saying, ‘Just leave 
things to the market.’ The emphasis on 
management is one of authority, of a de¬ 
sire for direct control of those below. The 
fact is that capitalism is malfunctioning and 
it is no longer possible to argue for a ‘bet¬ 
ter’ capitalism, or one that is more depend¬ 
ent on the market. 

If conditions are altered so as to favour 
the working class - with the introduction 
of the welfare state, for example - automat¬ 
ically capitalism begins to malfunction It 
is disgusting that the Blair government is 
now attacking people on disability bene¬ 
fits and so on. But it is something that one 
should expect in conditions where the re¬ 
serve army of labour is very limited - if it 
exists at all. Obviously, if workers have a 
high standard of living and are not worried 
about being sacked, they will demand con¬ 
trol over their workplaces: they have done 
it before and will do it again. Logically they 
must be threatened with the loss of their 
jobs and left insecure. It is the only way 
capitalism can function in the long run: a 
kinder, gentler capitalism has never exist¬ 
ed and can never exist. 

In other words, the period 1939-73 was 
exceptional for specific historic reasons; 
but in general terms capitalism malfunc¬ 
tions if it makes social democratic conces¬ 
sions, and competition - an essential basis 
of capitalism - is limited. Marx actually said 
that it is competition that permits its laws 
to function. Competition is not a law itself, 
but without it the laws cannot function Yet 
there is, as one would expect, increasing 
socialisation and integration of production, 
and with the growth of large firms, quite 
obviously, competition diminishes. There¬ 
fore the state must intervene, in order to 
decide the degree of competition and who 
the competitors are. 

There are, then, limited forms of compe¬ 
tition - but that reproduces the problems 
arising from no competition at all: the law 
of value will not operate in the same way, 
or may not operate at all. Monopolies are 
not governed by the market and will sim¬ 
ply set prices as they see fit. What this 
means is that not only prices, but also costs 
within the system, become arbitrary. Many 
commodities are sold at an enormous price, 
compared to what they cost to produce - 
and that is only possible because of the 
level of competition, in spite of what is 
happening in China. Many firms are not 
actually run today in tenns of the bottom 
line for each individual commodity- in this 
sense it is similar to the USSR. 

There is a strong interconnection of 
monopoly with finance capital. Avery ob¬ 
vious case of this was IBM (before it was 
divided). IBM was virtually a finance cap¬ 
italist company through the nature of its 
world monopoly in hardware. The point is 
not that IBM had a simple monopoly, but 
that it got there through its ability to raise 
prices to the point where it extracted trib¬ 
ute from its customers, and this was pos¬ 
sible because it sold only to businesses. 
A number of firms - including airlines, for 


example - bought IBM computers and 
then had to use IBM for software and re¬ 
pairs. The absence of competition left it 
free to rake in huge profits. In effect IBM 
wasparasitic - extracting tribute, or super¬ 
surplus value. 

Like any paiasite, however, it was tempted 
to destroy its host and so its own position. 
It attempted to prevent cheap computers 
being developed over time. Only when 
the PC came along was its position under¬ 
mined, and at that point its very nature as 
a parasite made it unable to compete. Any 
monopoly can extract more than its prod¬ 
uct is worth, but a firm which actually ex¬ 
acts tribute holds total or near-total 
control in relation to other firms. Another 
obvious example is that of the oil cartels: 
there is little or no competition between 
individual sellers. 

An automatic consequence is the growth 
of a bureaucratic apparatus - once price is 
no longer determined by the market, it be¬ 
comes a question of decision-making. Tire 
large apparatus is necessary to work out 
where the product should be sourced, etc 
- it is only partly a question of calculation. 
One would expect IBM to have become a 
bureaucratic entity, and it did It had enor¬ 
mous surplus value which itusedto finance 
a huge marketing business. It also had a 
$9 billion budget for research, but the re¬ 
search and marketing sectors did not gel 
together and new products were unable to 
get through to the sectors of the firm where 
they were needed. It was for the very rea¬ 
son that IBM existed in this monopoly 
form that it almost went under. 

It is the increasing socialisation of pro¬ 
duction which produces this move away 
from use value and an apparatus that merg¬ 
es with finance capital. The firmis no longer 
interested in just the product: it is interest¬ 
ed in those products that can generate 
huge, extra profit. It is not simply that it has 
become bureaucratic: it has become bu¬ 
reaucratic and finance capitalist. 

What I am arguing is hardly new. Engels 
talked about the invading socialist socie¬ 
ty and its proto-socialist forms. Nationali¬ 
sation, government intervention and 
control from be low cause capitalismto mal¬ 
function, yet at the same time they dem¬ 
onstrate the potentiality of what could 
come into existence and could be used in 
the process of transition. 

Workers as class 

Despite this, it is quite clear that there 
can be no change of system unless the 
working class actually takes power and 
creates a new mode of production. Even 


N othing would please me more than 
to be able to report a healthy sur¬ 
plus at the end of our final fighting fund 
of2006. But, of course, December is al¬ 
ways effectively shortened by the 
Christmas disruption to the post and 
to the production of the Weekly Work¬ 
er. 

Nevertheless, we are off to a good 
start - thanks mainly to that old stal¬ 
wart, TR, who sent us his usual £60 
cheque. It goes without saying, com¬ 
rade, that your generosity is very much 
appreciated. We also received two oth¬ 
er sizeable cheques - from KL and FG, 
who both sent in £20 - not to mention 
a fiver each from B W and RM. Mean¬ 
while, occasional reader comrade H 
handed £30 in cash over to his Weekly 
Worker seller. Thanks go, too, to our 


though the working class can no longer 
be viewed as a single block of abstract 
labour - a situation that the ruling class 
uses to its advantage - it retains the ca¬ 
pacity to see itself politically and strug¬ 
gle as a class. The working class has 
been held back as a class, but at the same 
time, to the extent that people are able to 
exert control within government sectors, 
these sectors begin to malfunction. 

In sectors such as education and health, 
the state is increasingly demanding ‘val¬ 
ue for money’. In other words, it is trying 
to proletarianise the workers in those 
sectors. I would never have predicted 
that university lecturers would become 
workers, but that is what is happening. 
Increasingly they must be present be¬ 
tween 9 and 5 and be able to account for 
their time. The authorities need to do this 
to regain control, which cannot be 
achieved through the operation of the 
law of value, although this has been 
tried. Consequently it has become a to¬ 
tally bureaucratic form which malfunc¬ 
tions within itself. 

Decay 

If fonns change, but the system is not 
overthrown, then it begins to malfunc¬ 
tion. This does not mean that it is in per¬ 
petual crisis, but it does mean that 
certain parts of it will begin to decay. 
This is evident in the power of bodies 
such as the mafia, drug lords and the 
growth of drug production and con¬ 
sumption. It is evident in the reduction 
of food production through common 
markets, even though people are starv¬ 
ing. It is evident in the spread of diseas¬ 
es such as Aids, TB and malaria, which 
could be dealt with very quickly if suf¬ 
ficient resources were allocated to re¬ 
search and the provision of medical staff 
and free drugs. If only the sums invest¬ 
ed in, for example, mobile phones were 
diverted to combating Aids, it could not 
only be controlled, but eliminated. 

All this is a reflection of decay and ac¬ 
tually follows a similar pattern to previ¬ 
ous declines - think of the plague of 
1348. Today, however, phenomena such 
as disease can be more widespread be¬ 
cause of the ease of travel. In some cas¬ 
es we can say they have been made 
worse by capitalism in its decline. We 
could also mention the continual wars, 
the massacres that seem to have no 
end. We could also point to the stupid¬ 
ity of many of the doctrines now being 
expounded - think of ‘intelligent design’ 
and ‘new age’ theories • 


sole internet donor this week, comrade 
TL, for his £25 - he was one of 21, 674 
visitors to our website. All in all, we 
start December with £170. 

This is encouraging, but a word 
of warning. The next Weekly Work¬ 
er (December 14) will be the last of 
the year, and will be followed by 
our two-week break (we come out 
again on January 4 2007). That 
means you won’t have me to nag 
you after next week, so why not 
send in your gift early this month? 
We could certainly do with a big 
total to end the year • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, 
orsend cheques, 
payable to Weekly Woiker 


Fighting fund 

Word of warning 


What we 
fight for 

■ Ourcentralaim is the organisat ion of comm unists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists and all politically advanced workers 
into a Communist Party. Without organisation the work- 
i ng class is nothing; wit h the highestf orm of organisation 
itiseverything. 

■The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Com munist Party, but there exists no real Com mu¬ 
ni st Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on 
the left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members 
who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either that orface expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism.Thro qgh ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. 
As long as they support a&eed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or perma¬ 
nent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly striveto 
bring to the fore the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Com munis tsare internationalists. Every where we strive 
for the d osest unity and agreement of worki ng d ass and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every 
manifestation of national sectionalism. It is an interna¬ 
tionalist duty to uphold the prind pie, ‘One state, one party’. 
To the extent that the European Union becomes a state 
then that necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Com¬ 
munist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened andlackscoor¬ 
dination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They dffer only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxismas a guide to practice. Thattheoryis 
no do gn a, but must beconstantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism issynonymouswith 
war, pol luti on, exploitation and crisis. As a gl obal system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

■ The capitalist c lass wi II never wi Hi ngly al low their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resistusingevery means at their disposal. Com- 
munists favour using parliamentand winningthe biggest 
possibleworkingclass representation. But workers must 
be readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, 
fordbly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of sodety. Democ racy m ust be given a sodal content. 

■ We will use themostmilitantmethodsobjectivecirciin- 
starices allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Eirope. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for com mu n ism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Wom¬ 
en’s oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and 
the struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are 
j ust as much worki ng d ass questions as pay, trade union 
rights and demands for high-quality health, housing and 
education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule ofthe worki ngdass.Social ism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into 
its opposite. 

■ Socialism isthe first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, ex- 
ploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. Commu¬ 
nism is general freedom and the real beginning of hu¬ 
man history. 

■ All who accept these prindples are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 

■ "Become a 

i Communist Party 

i supporter 

' Name_ 

■ Address_ 


! Town/city_ 

| Postcode_ 

I Telephone_Age_ 

! Email_Date_ 

Return to: Membership,CPGB, BCM Box928, London WG1N3XX 
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SSP and 
Solidarity 
junior partners 
of SIMP 



SWP accommodates to 
Scottish nationalism 


A nticipating the May 3 2007 elec¬ 
tions to the Holyrood parlia¬ 
ment, Scottish nationalists of 
every stripe are claiming that they will 
be the ‘independence elections’. Their 
spirits have been lifted by the strong 
showing of the Scottish National Par¬ 
ty in recent opinion polls, which show 
a slight lead over the Labour Party in 
Scotland The SNP is committed to 
staging a referendum on independ¬ 
ence toward the end of its term if it fonns 
the next Scottish government 

It is a sad reflection on the Scottish 
Socialist Party and, more recently, the 
Tommy Sheridan-led breakaway, Sol¬ 
idarity, that they are firmly in the na¬ 
tionalist camp. They too want an 
independent capitalist Scotland - and 
hang the consequences in England. 

A vague English nationalism has 
undoubtedly grown as a reaction to 
Scots separatism. This has delight¬ 
ed Scottish nats such as Alex Sal- 
mond, who commented on the 
so-called ‘West Lothian question’ 
(whereby MPs from Scotland can 
vote in Westminster on issues affect¬ 
ing England only, whereas equiva¬ 
lent issues north of the border are 
dealt with by the devolved Scottish 
parliament). According to Salmond, 
“People quite rightly resent Scottish 
Labour MPs bossing them about on 
English domestic legislation. Eng¬ 
land has as much right to self-gov¬ 
ernment as Scotland does” ( The 
Sunday Teleg-aph November 27). 

Salmond is quite happy to encour¬ 
age anti-Scots sentiment in England 
if the end result is separation. No 
doubt he was delighted with the re¬ 
sults of an ICM poll in the same pa¬ 
per, which found that 68% of people 
in England answered in the affirmative 
to: “Are you for or against England 
having its own parliament with simi¬ 
lar powers to those of the Scottish 
parliament?” S imilarly, 5 9% said ‘yes ’ 
to “Should Scotland become an inde¬ 
pendent country?” This is a higher 
percentage than that given by re¬ 
spondents in Scotland, indicating an 
element of ‘good riddance’ in re¬ 
sponse to those ungrateful Scots. 

Blind to the reactionary repercus¬ 
sions, Scottish Socialist Voice re¬ 
mains adamant that its strategy has 
Blair on the run, with an article on the 
front page of the November 30 issue 
headlined, “Support for Scottish inde¬ 
pendence is rising and Labour is get¬ 
ting scared.” While bolstering the SSP 
case for supporting independence 
and attacking Labour, it fails to ad¬ 
dress criticism of the SSP’s (and, 
equally, Solidarity’s) national social¬ 
ist stance, which sets out to divide 
andtberefore weaken theBritish work¬ 
ing class. Rather it declares: “Now 
Scots, and even English voters, are 
calling time on the union that has fed 
generations of working class people 
into its war machine, and driven down 
wages and conditions in order to 
power up profits.” 

Despite SSP and Solidarity glee that 


opinion polls are gping their (national¬ 
ist) way, the reality is bleak. ‘Socialism 
in one country’ is a dead end, promis¬ 
ing only abject poverty and privation, 
were it ever to come about in Scotland 
In point of fact, both groups have 
moved and are moving further and 
further toward becoming the junior 
partners of the SNP. In the case of the 
SSP leadership itis quite possible that 
the likes of Alan McCombes will fol¬ 
low the logic of their recent trajectory 
and take out membership of Sal- 
mond’s party (not least if the SSP los¬ 
es all come May 3). 

Back in 1997, Blair had a top-down 
answer to the evident democratic def¬ 
icit that existed in S cotland. He gave the 
Scots the Holyrood parliament, a par¬ 
liament without the right to exercise 
self-determination up to and including 
separation It other words, a sop. 

After all the Scots had for many 
years overwhelmingly voted against 
the Tories, only to see Thatcher and 
her successors form the government 
in Westminster. While the Tories vir¬ 
tually disappeared from Scotland’s 
political landscape, Britain’s govern¬ 
ment continued to impose Tory poli¬ 
cies in every part of the United 
Kingdom - including Scotland. With 
the sharp decline in levels of class 
consciousness resentment took a 
national form. That is still the case, 
with disappointment over the failures 
of New Labour - above all over the lies 
about Iraq, WMDs and the rest. 

Comrade Sheridan and his Scottish 
Militant had been in the forefront of the 
fight against Thatcherism, well remem¬ 
bered for leading the battle to defeat the 
hated poll tax, which was tried out on 
the working class in Scotland before 
being inflicted everywhere else in Brit¬ 
ain. It was against the backdrop of this 
militancy and combativeness that first 
the Scottish Socialist Alliance and then 
the SSP was formed 


However, the opportunity to en¬ 
gage the state that rules over all of us 
in the United Kingdom in unity with 
the rest of the British left was squan¬ 
dered Imagining that splitting Scot¬ 
land, including its working class, from 
the rest of the UK should he the stra¬ 
tegic primary aim, the SSPadoptedthe 


Salmond is quite 
happy to encourage 
anti-Scots 
sentiment in 
England if the end 
result is separation 

disastrous call for an ‘independent 
socialist Scotland’. 

The bitter fruits of this divisive 
left nationalist turn are now in evi¬ 
dence, as in practice ‘socialist’ was 
dropped from the slogan and the 
two left nationalist outfits will com¬ 
pete against each other, standing 
rival lists in every region in May. 
But neither will contest the first- 
past-the-post seats, giving at the 
very least tacit support to the SNP 
in almost every constituency. 

While neither the SSP nor Solidari¬ 
ty has come out openly for a vote for 
the SNP in May’s elections, individu¬ 
al leaders of both groups have stated 
their intention of backing Salmond’s 
party. Their tactics amount to the same 
thing in any case. Further down the 
line, there is every indication that both 
sets of left nationalists would be pre¬ 
pared to help the SNP form a govern¬ 
ment through their votes in the 
Scottish parliament (assuming, of 
course, that either the SSP or Solidar¬ 
ity will have any MSPs after May 3 - 
neither is registering enough support 


at the moment, even in Glasgow, al¬ 
though comrade Sheridan’s own per¬ 
sona may see him re-elected after his 
success in the defamation case against 
the News of the World). 

It probably should have come as no 
surprise that the Socialist Workers 
Party, which in Scotland operated as 
the Socialist Worker platform in the 
SSP until it joined forces with 
Sheridan in the Solidarity split, accom¬ 
modated to the whole “independent 
socialist Scotland” trajectory. Instead 
of fighting the SSP’s left nationalism 
head on it raised secondary objections 
or made excuses. 

Where this leads can be seen in a 
recent article, written “in a personal 
capacity” by Neil Davidson, a leading 
SWP member of Solidarity. So in oth¬ 
er words this is the official SWP po¬ 
sition. The article is “in a personal 
capacity” in relation to Solidarity. 

Responding to opinion poll figures 
showing 51% of Scots supporting 
independence and 36% likely to vote 
SNP (as against only 29% for Labour), 
comrade Davidson warned: “It is 
tempting for socialists to uncritically 
welcome these figures as a blow 
against the empire - given that ‘Brit¬ 
ishness’ is currently being used as an 
ideological weapon against muslims, 
and Britain is currently using actual 
weapons against Afghans and Iraqis. 
But more analysis is needed” (Social¬ 
ist Worker December 2). 

Comrade Davidson went on to say: 
“Socialists support Scots being able 
to choose whether or not they want 
to be part of Britain (the ‘right of self- 
determination’).” Quite correct. But 
then in mealy-mouthed manner he ar¬ 
gued that it might be correct not to 
oppose independence in a referen¬ 
dum, as it “would effectively be a 
judgement on Britain’s role in the new 
world order, and New Labour’s record 
more generally”. For that reason, 


“there would be a strong case for re¬ 
fusing to vote for the continued ex¬ 
istence of the British state. But note 
that this is quite different from active¬ 
ly supporting the dissolution of Brit¬ 
ain on a nationalist basis.” These are 
weasel words, designed to square the 
circle of appeasing left nationalism 
while pretending to adhere to interna¬ 
tionalist socialism. 

Davidson gpes on to list several rea¬ 
sons why the ruling class in Britain 
might not be bothered by such an out¬ 
come as an independent Scotland. And, 
while he correctly counters current left 
illusions in left-led independent South 
American states, when he deals with 
the disastrous SSP and Solidarity aim 
of splitting the British working class he 
is quite brief: “For some socialists the 
demand for independence reflects an 
absolute pessimism - of the sort that 
became quite common during the 
1980s - about the possibility of the 
working class movement reviving 
across Britain. But if we effectively 
write off the English working class, 
then grand-sounding declarations 
about the ‘destruction of the British 
state’ lead, at the very least, to encour¬ 
aging dangerous illusions in a Scottish 
reformist road to socialism.” 

What is missing from this account 
in Socialist Worker is how, in what 
constitutional form, revolutionary 
socialists should both side with Scot¬ 
tish self-determination and champi¬ 
on the unity of the working class. In 
our view this is best done with the 
demand for a federal republic of Eng¬ 
land, Scotland and Wales. Without 
that one has to presume that the 
SWP is either quite content to sup¬ 
port minor reforms in the existing UK 
state, or is prepared to put off self- 
determination to socialism (in other 
words, it refuses to use it as a weap¬ 
on in the interests of our class) • 

Jim Moody 
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